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“GOD'S ALTAR NEEDS NOT OUR 
POLLISHINGS” t 


JULIAN P. BOYD* 


E ARE not engaged this evening in threshing out the 

V \ old issues between Alexander Hamilton and 
Thomas Jefferson. That subject is threadbare, and, 

in its oversimplification and personification of great policies, 
has probably done as much to cloud as to clarify an under- 
standing of American history. Besides, editors of historical 
documents have enough problems to deal with as it is, with- 
out seeking others in the area of political difference. Professor 
Syrett and I do, of course, spend a good share of our waking 
hours reading and pondering the words of two men who, to 
put it gently, did not always see eye to eye on public policy. 
But our task unites rather than divides us. We are on com- 
mon ground in facing the same manifold problems of 
research, identification, accumulation, verification, transcrip- 


+ Quoted from the preface of The Whole Book of Psalmes (Facsimile 
edition in two volumes, ed. Zoltan Haraszti, University of Chicago Press, 
1956) . 

This paper is revised from Dr. Boyd’s address before the Anglo-American 
Conference of Historians in London, July 10, 1957, and before the New York 
State Historical Association’s Local History Workshop at Hamilton College, 
Clinton, N. Y., on Saturday evening, September 7, 1957. 

* Dr. Boyd, now Professor of History at Princeton University, and since 
1952, editor of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, was Assistant Librarian and 
Librarian of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1934-1940, and Librarian 
of Princeton University Library, 1940-1952. In 1932-1934, he served as 
Director of the New York State Historical Association at Ticonderoga. 
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tion, and all of the other activities of the editor. We are 
laborers together in trying to establish the identity of an 
unknown recipient of a letter; in wondering whether the 
illegibly scrawled word is “not” or “now” or “post’’ or 
“port”; in endeavoring to locate a missing enclosure that 
may be more revealing than its covering message; in strug- 
gling with texts in cipher that need never have been kept 
secret from anybody; in searching collateral collections for 
pertinent documents that can be identified only after the 
editorial process has matured, knowing all the while that 
editing cannot begin until such searchings have been com- 
pleted; in struggling with the spelling, capitalization, and 
punctuation of a century that prided itself on being rational 
but that in these respects was a century characterized by 
whimsy and idiosyncrasy. 

When I say that we face these and other problems, I use 
the verb advisedly. The editor has no such privilege as that 
necessarily accorded the historian or the biographer. He can- 
not choose and select other documents that are just as sig- 
nificant because the one before him happens to be illegible 
or otherwise baffling. He must face its many problems and 
try to solve them. Its text may strain his eyes, its grammar 
may defy all analysis, its substance may bore him, its purpose 
may be a secret known only to its long-buried author. But 
the editor must read it, transcribe it accurately, describe it 
precisely, and present it intelligently in its proper context, 
some of the hidden relationships of which can only be 
imagined. Since editors are subject to human frailty, it goes 
without saying that no editor ever does all these things per- 
fectly. But these are the tasks that he must undertake, 
whether he is facing an apparently unending series of vol- 
umes ahead or is preparing a political diary or a travel 
journal or a few family letters for his local historical society. 
The size of the editorial enterprise does not alter the nature 
or the importance of the task, though it can be argued that, 
since historical societies have been the traditional nurseries 
of editors in this country, a multiplicity of small editorial 
projects on a great variety of subjects covering long spans of 
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time provide on the whole a more salutary climate of his- 
torical activity than a few mammoth, multi-volume under- 
takings. 

Great and small editorial works are flourishing today, not 
in a few centers but almost everywhere, and one of the 
remarkable aspects of this activity is the degree of coopera- 
tion existing among the editors, their staffs, and the world 
of history generally. Editors united by common difficulties 
smooth each other’s paths by calling one another's attention 
to documents hidden in places that might be overlooked; 
they join in promoting bibliographical order in such jungles 
as that produced by early publications of the federal govern- 
ment; they assist each other by discovering private collections 
of manuscripts and by urging their owners to place them 
in public repositories. In all of this useful, productive activ- 
ity they are, in turn, beneficiaries of the prodigious and too- 
little-appreciated efficiency of Amercan librarians, who are 
without peers anywhere in the world in their ability to place 
vast resources at the command of scholars quickly, smoothly, 
and with infinite patience. They are benefited further by 
the support of generous foundations, and even by business 
organizations that have shown an increasing regard for 
humanistic studies and have helped to build up the great 
complex of library and archival resources that editors need. 
hey also have at their command cheap and efficient means 
of reproducing documentary materials. They are enabled 
to travel faster and further, to search through more resources, 
to correlate their researches better, to confer and cooperate 
more effectively, and to see each other oftener. 

Given these advantages, the editor of today has little 
excuse if he cannot produce more and better-edited volumes 
than his predecessor of earlier centuries. His predecessor 
labored in loneliness, often against heroic obstacles. We work 
in a friendly and beneficial climate, surrounded by numerous 
colleagues who share our joys and miseries: we may even 
be approaching that dangerous extremity when someone 
will arise and suggest that we form an association or found 
a journal to provide a forum for discussion of our common 
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problems. Considering the fact that we live in a society in 
which scholars and teachers do not enjoy a commensurate 
share of the general prosperity, editors today receive a fairly 
adequate guaranteed annual wage. If we had to face the 
obstacles that confronted Lyman C. Draper or Peter Force or 
Christopher Columbus Baldwin, we should find ourselves 
under a gruelling and perhaps revealing test—the apathy of 
the community, the paucity of libraries, the difficulty of 
travel, the laborious and costly methods of copying, the 
dangers of fire and other enemies of records, the lack of 
financial assistance, the absence of a passion for historical 
inquiry on the part of wives, children, and neighbors, most 
of whom, in the past as now, could easily discover more 
remunerative and more acceptable ways for an intelligent 
man to spend his time. Yet, if we glance back over the let- 
ters, reports, and diaries of the Belknaps, Pintards, Hazards, 
and others who labored in the early vineyards of local his- 
tory and historical editing, we find very little in the nature 
of complaint, bitterness, or self-pity. What we do find, in 
great measure, is the unbounded zeal of these pioneers, their 
joy in their work, their conviction that what they were doing 
was useful and important. The editors of today who live in 
a protective climate and are benefited by an invaluable 
spirit of cooperation might also profit from a backward 
glance. 


The first men to face our tasks in America, three centuries 
ago, thought of themselves not as editors but as servants of 
God. They were not even Americans, but Englishmen in- 
habitating a narrow wedge of settlement between the At- 
lantic shore and the vast western wilderness. Graduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge, Puritans at home with Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, theocrats engaged in founding the New 
Jerusalem, these leaders of the New England flock establish- 
ed a college and imported a printing press almost as soon as 
the fields were cleared. They happened also to have the true 
editorial habit of mind, for no existing edition of the Psalter 
could satisfy them. All such editions were inadequate for 
one reason or another. The Coverdale translation was splen- 
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did, but in prose. The Wyatt and Surrey translations were 
poetic but not popular. Those of Sternhold and Hopkins 
were immensely popular, but filled with textual corruptions. 

The New England ministers resolved to do what any 
responsible editor feels called upon to do under such cir- 
cumstances—they set out to establish the true text. Few edi- 
tors have labored against such obstacles as they faced, yet 
when The Whole Booke of Psalmes came from the press of 
Stephen Day in 1640, it exemplified editorial scholarship 
of a very high order. The translators left no doubt as to their 
aim. “Wee have . . . done our indeavour,” they announced, 
“to make a plaine and familiar translation of the psalmes 
and words of David into english metre, and have not soe 
much as presumed to paraphrase to give the sense of his 
meaning in other words; we have therefore attended . . . as 
our chief guide the originall, shunning all additions . 
avoiding all material detractions from word or sence.” Next, 
they explained their method, a responsibility that every 
competent editor must discharge. They had used the idioms 
of their own tongue “instead of Hebraismes, lest they might 
seem english barbarismes.” They had used expansions and 
contractions when the sense or meter required, and they 
gave specific examples of their sparing usage in this respect. 
Translations of emphasis as well as meaning, and changes of 
numbers, tenses, and characters “‘such as the hebrew will 
unforecedly beare, or our english foreceably calls for,’ they 
had also adopted, though these were usually printed in dis- 
tinguishing type. “If, therefore,’ they declared, “the verses 
are not alwayes so smooth and elegant as some may desire 
or expect; let them consider that Gods Altar needs not our 
pollishings. . . . for wee have respected rather a plaine trans- 
lation, then to smooth our verses with the sweetnes of any 
paraphrase, and soe have attended Conscience rather than 
Elegance, fidelity rather than poetry . . . that soe wee may sing 
in Sion the Lords songs of prayse according to his owne 
will.” 

Words could scarcely be more explicit, yet for more than 
three centuries the work of these learned clergymen was 
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judged by almost every standard except that by which they 
had plainly and rightly asked to be judged. Congregations 
embraced the hymnal so ardently that they wore out more 
than fifty editions by the end of the 17th century, but this 
could scarcely be attributed to a passion for textual accuracy. 
Bibliophiles, merchants of rare books, and collectors paid 
even less attention to the scholarship, for they delighted in 
such irrelevant factors as rarity, priority of printing, and 
the fact that this small quarto, the first book to be printed 
in British North America, has commended a higher price in 
the book markets of the world than any other piece of print- 
ing. On the upper levels of critical scholarship, the mark 
was missed almost as widely. Moses Coit Tyler, for example, 
saluted the “appalling sincerity” exhibited by the transla- 
tors in the face of tremendous obstacles, but this salute was 
only a gesture of sympathy to cover what Tyler described as 
‘“‘a multitude of such sins as sentences wrenched about end 
for end, clauses heaved up and abandoned in chaos, words 
disembowelled or split quite in two in the middle, and dis- 
sonant combinations of sound that are the despair of such 
poor vocal organs as are granted to human beings. The 
verses indeed,” he concluded, “seem to have been hammered 
out on an anvil, by blows from the blacksmith’s sledge.” 

Professor Tyler’s standing as a historian, to say nothing of 
the charm of his own sentences, gave general conviction to 
his words. But the weight of his impressive indictment is 
greatly diminished in view of the fact that he was engaged in 
discussing a book very different from that which the clergy- 
men had declared it to be their purpose to produce. The 
fact that precision of meaning rather than literary grace 
is a duty of the translator-editor is made very clear in the 
brief section devoted to editing manuscripts in the 1954 
edition of The Harvard Guide to American History. But 
the Puritan scholars anticipated this sensible counsel, and 
incidentally voiced it more gracefully, in an expressive bit 
of imagery that is also a definition of the chief duty of the 
editor: ‘Gods Altar needs not our pollishings.” 


It was not unti: last year that a scholar, employing time- 
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honored techniques of editing, demonstrated conclusively 
that the original translators of The Whole Booke of Psalmes 
had accomplished their object with notable success and with 
a high degree of competence. Mr. Zoltan Haraszti, who has 
given us the definitive edition of that work, also identified 
the Reverend John Cotton as the chief translator, consider- 
ably enlarged the circle of collaborators beyond the generally 
accepted number of three, and, most important of all, placed 
the work in the context of its time, not judging it by the 
irrelevant standards of a later day. 


In this juxtaposition of the beginnings of editorial scholar- 
ship in America and one of its latest manifestations, there- 
fore, we find matter for sobering reflections upon the respon- 
sibilities of both historians and editors and upon their 
related but dissimilar spheres of activity. Let us note, first, 
that the New England divines, in their consuming desire to 
remove all impurities in existing tests, exhibited those indis- 
pensable attributes of the editor—an insatiable passion for 
the ultimate sources; an instinct for identifying them; a 
skill and a technical knowledge in presenting them as the 
unassailable canon; a desire to make them available for 
important uses; and, of course, an industry not easily daunt- 
ed. Second, they conceived a plan, announced it, and adhered 
to it, passing on to their rewards in happy ignorance of the 
fact that so long a time would elapse before they were to 
be saluted for being faithful and competent in carrying out 
their declared purpose. Finally, their work in its varying 
impact upon the critical faculties of historian and editor 
illustrates the differing approaches of the two and warns of 
dangers in that area in which neither can be charged with 
responsibility. Moses Coit Tyler was a historical pioneer of 
much discernment, engaged in surveying broad tracts of 
forest theretofore untouched. Zoltan Haraszti had the task 
of examining only a small part of that wilderness. But ob- 
serve. The historian, surveying the whole scene from the sum- 
mit, and perhaps betrayed by the bias of his own age toward 
a felicitous style, misjudged the work. The editor, examining 
his part of the forest leaf by leaf, made observations that are 
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clear enough once they are uttered—and thereby assisted 
the historian in his own proper task of synthesis and inter- 
pretation. 


It would be gratifying if the editorial standards first pro- 
claimed in America in the 1630's had been consistently 
upheld in ihe ensuing centuries, but historical accuracy com- 
pels the admission that this has not been the case. There 
have been too many editors who have consciously or uncon- 
sciously followed the example of William Goddard, who in 
1785 issued his Proposals for printing the papers of Major- 
General Charles Lee. “The most difficult Task the Editors 
met with in collecting and arranging these . . . Papers,” God- 
dard declared, “arose from their Desire of not giving Offence 
to such Characters as had been the Object of {General Lee’s] 
Aversion and Resentment. Unhappily, his disappointments 
had soured his Temper; the Affair of Monmouth, several 
Pieces of Scurrility from the Press, and numerous Instances 
of private Slander and Defamation, so far got the better of 
his Philosophy, as to provoke him to the highest Degree, that 
he became, as it were, angry with all Mankind.” The solu- 
tion to this difficulty Goddard revealed to the man who, as 
all America perceived, was the chief object of Lee’s aversion 
and resentment, George Washington. “Influenced by no 
party consideration, and altogether devoid of any sinister 
Intention of exalting one Character at the Expense of an- 
other,” he wrote, “I have taken care to suppress many pass- 
ages that might be offensive, in the General’s Pieces and Cor- 
respondence. While it was my duty to preserve what was use- 
ful in military and political knowledge, I took the liberty to 
suppress such Expressions as appeared to be the Ebullitions 
of a disappointed and irritated mind.” 

Horace Walpole declared that “nothing gives so just an 
idea of an age as genuine letters; nay, history waits for its 
last seal from them.” Yet Goddard's eighteenth century 
view of the role of the editor revealed the standards by 
which “genuine letters’’ were to be tested. To his sense of 
delicacy toward eminent personages, nineteenth century edi- 
tors added a concern for morals and religion. A single ex- 
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ample of what this meant will suffice. ‘Religion,’ wrote the 
eccentric genius, John Ledyard, “does more mischief than 
all other things. In Egypt it has always done more than in all 
other places.” But Jared Sparks as editor deliberately made 
Ledyard say something he had not intended to say: “Re- 
ligion,” reads his version of the passage, “does more mischief 
in Egypt than all other things, and here it has always done 
more than in most other places.” Nineteenth century sec- 
tional tensions also inspired editors to view their obligations 
through distorting lenses. Griffith J. McRee’s Life and Cor- 
respondence of James Iredell is valued chiefly for the letters 
and documents it contains, yet its importance is greatly di- 
minished by the fact that its compiler lived in the South 
of the 1850's, resented the imputations of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, and consciously suppressed or distorted matter that 
he deemed likely to reflect upon the fair name of the South. 


But before we condemn our predecessors for failing to ad- 
here to high editorial standards—a temptation to which his- 
torians yielded all too readily half century ago when they 
first became self-conscious as a profession—let us note that 
some of the lapses are attributable to the fact that the 19th 
century editor was influenced by the prepossessions of his 
own time and place, a human failing that the editor shares 
with historians. Let us note, too, a point that lies at the heart 
of the matter: Sparks and his contemporaries, as they proved 
over and over by the use of the words “‘life and correspond- 
ence” in their biographies, made no nice professional dis- 
tinctions between editor, biographer, and historian. They 
were men of letters, using original sources and creating out 
of them books that had form, structure and, on the whole, 
integrity. If Sparks took liberties with Washington's gram- 
mar or if McRee suppressed a whole chapter of Iredell’s 
domestic difficulties, they probably did no more damage 
to the essential truth of the subject than the modern his- 
torian who sometimes seems unaware that Washington, after 
all, could write in a style eminently correct, muscular, and 
even graceful, or that domestic difficulties do not explain 
everything about a man. The works of Sparks and his con- 
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temporaries, influenced by standards of writing and editing 
very different from ours, are still valuable largely because 
their pages are interlarded, with correspondence, journals, 
and documents, much of it no longer extant in any other 
form. The modern historian, growing more and more dis- 
tant from documentation, more and more given to general- 
ization, may not comfort himself even with this 19th cen- 
tury built-in guarantee of permanence. 

Moreover, considering the fact that forests were still being 
cleared and the plains not yet reached, it is astonishing how 
much useful work was done. In the midst of the Revolution, 
Ebenezer Hazard set out to gather and publish the notable 
documents of American history from the beginning. In this 
he was given official encouragement by the Continental Con- 
gress and by leading political figures in the states, among 
them Thomas Jefferson. Men and women who were con- 
cerned with the national tradition established historical 
societies on the very fringe of the frontier and created maga- 
zines of history and biography, filling their pages with docu- 
ments that, generally, were reliably edited and that still must 
be resorted: to. Somes states, notably New York and Penn- 
sylvania, embarked upon publication of colonial and state 
records, aided by ambitious programs for copying back- 
ground materials in the archives of Europe. These endeav- 
ors were supported by a fairly wide audience, the measure 
of which is indicated by the fact that in 1829 a four-volume 
work of Jefferson’s correspondence enlisted over six thousand 
subscribers in the Southern states alone within six months 
of publication (though sectional and partisan feelings no 
doubt swelled the list considerably). Madison’s Notes of the 
Federal Convention sold so widely that his widow was en- 
abled to execute his wish of providing handsome funds for 
the College of New Jersey and the University of Virginia. 

The federal government also lent aid to this documentary 
movement in what might well be called the Age of Sparks. 
From 1829 to 1861 it spent $130,000 in the purchase of the 
manuscripts of early statesmen of the republic, and supported 
directly or indirectly Sparks’ Diplomatic Correspondence of 
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the American Revolution, Weaver's Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence of the United States, 1783-1789, the works of Madison, 
Jefferson, and Hamilton, and the great series of 38 folio 
volumes of American State Papers, comprising in methodical 
arrangement most of the principal administrative and legis- 
lative papers of the first four decades of the government. 
While the last was a series in which any government might 
take pride, this was a miscellaneous, almost haphazard pro- 
gram resting at bottom on the strong nationalist feelings of 
the time, similar in motivation to corresponding documen- 
tary publications being carried forward in Europe, for ex- 
ample in Germany and Portugal. There was no settled plan, 
no theory developed, as to the manner in which governmen- 
tal support of documentary publication should be extended 
so as to meet the needs and promote the development of 
American history. This was clearly demonstrated in two 
unfortunate instances. 

The first of these was the wholly arbitrary termination of 
an arrangement between the government and Peter Force, 
who had projected a documentary history of America from 
the beginnings. Nine folio volumes of this undertaking were 
issued for the years 1774-1776 alone, a noble fragment whose 
very immensity proves that the plan could never have been 
realized. Indeed, Force almost bankrupted himself acquir- 
ing a great library of more than 60,000 books, newspapers, 
and pamphlets, and upwards of a thousand volumes of manu- 
scripts and transcripts for his prodigious task. But in 1853 
Secretary of State William L. Marcy, under whose jurisdic- 
tion the publication was being carried forward, summarily 
ended the contract as being of no utility. This damaging 
blow to historical scholarship was partially offset when in 
1867 Congress was persuaded to purchase the entire library 
of Peter Force for the sum of $100,000. 

The second instance involves, ironically, one of the most 
extensive and most costly historical publications ever car- 
ried through by any government: after the Civil War the 
federal government provided for the publication of the 
Official Records of the War of the Rebellion in 128 volumes 
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at a total cost of $2,858,000. If the publications in the ante- 
bellum period exhibited a lack of balance and plan in edit- 
ing, the appearance of this vast behemoth was scarcely cal- 
culated to remedy the defect. Quite aside from questions of 
proportion and selectivity, the degree of consistency of the 
work is indicated by the fact that, under Congressional or 
departmental mandate, no less than eight systems of editorial 
procedure were effected during the course of its progress. In 
addition to the 128 published volumes, no less than 79 addi- 
tional volumes that had been composed on an earlier and 
rejected plan were set up in type and printed in an edition 
of thirty copies, serving no other use than printer’s copy for 
what a committee of historians politely described as “the 
more satisfactory compilation.’’ Worse, “the process of put- 
ting [these 79 volumes] into type and printing 30 copies of 
each was continued for eight years after the publication of 
the first volume of the series which superseded them.” The 
editor of historical documents has proved that he is rugged 
enough to overcome many formidable obstacles. But his 
capacity in this respect is unavailing against the whims of 
legislators and bureaucrats. 

These documentary follies—the last occurring appropri- 
ately in the Gilded Era—should not blind us, however, to 
the important constructive achievements of that day. The 
Centennial observances of 1876, the founding of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, the continued proliferation of 
historical societies, archives, and journals, the emergence 
of a professional group trained in German universities, the 
founding of the graduate school at Johns Hopkins—all gave 
impetus to the work of the editor, calling for fresh attention 
to manuscript sources and to documentary publication. New 
and more scholarly editions of the writings of early states- 
men superseded earlier and less exacting editions, and while 
government was struggling with its variant plans for the 
Official Records of the War of the Rebellion, private enter- 
prise provided an exciting glimpse, but only a glimpse, of the 
riches that had been locked up so long in that altogether 
unique American diary, The Memoirs of John Quincy 
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Adams, a fragment published in twelve volumes. Antiquar- 
ian interest and lax editorial standard: continued to flourish, 


but the ensuing decades were domina :d by the professional 
historian. 


The achievements in the era that followed were character- 
ized by an insistence upon careful planning, upon a balanced 
view of the needs of American historians, upon the most 
exacting standards of editorial scholarship, and, as Lyman 
Butterfield has expressed it, upon ‘‘an ever closer approxima- 
tion [in print] to the full record just as it stands in the orig- 
inal manuscript sources.” 


If this era of the professional is to be personified, it can 
only be regarded as the Age of Jameson, for, as Director of 
the Department of Historical Research of the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington from 1905 to 1928, J. Franklin 
Jameson was the indisputable leader, inspiring, contriving, 
persuading, sometimes forcing professional colleagues, patrio- 
tic societies, legislative bodies, and even presidents to do 


what they should have done long before or to do over under 
higher standards what had been done poorly. His perennial 
plea rested upon the importance of professional planning 
and execution in the gathering and publication of original 
sources. This meant a move toward a great central archive 
building in Washington to serve as a repository for the 
government’s records that were then scattered in a hundred 
different places, inaccessible either to the needs of govern- 
ment or of scholarship. It meant the preparation of guides, 
calendars, indexes, and other instruments for the systematic 
utilization of these resources. It meant the inauguration of 
vast copying programs in the archives of all of the nations 
of Europe for materials bearing upon American history. 
And it meant the promotion of systematic documentary pub- 
lication on a broad scale. Jameson's voice was quiet but 
commanding, and the astonishing success of his endeavors 
in all of the ramifications of his planning and dreaming 
admonished the entire profession to be up and doing. The 
Carnegie Guides to materials in the libraries and archives of 
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two continents underpinned historical scholarship in Ameri- 
ca for over four decades, and Jameson’s often unseen hand 
was similarly the guilding force in the migration of import- 
ant collections of manuscripts from private to public reposi- 
tories. In consequence, some of the most important docu- 
mentary publications of this period were inspired, promoted, 
or guided in active collaboration by Jameson, who often 
chose the area to be developed, selected the editor, and re- 
cruited the financial resources, besides looking rather in- 
tently over the editor’s shoulder as he engaged with his task. 
Among these publications were Burnett’s Letters of Mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress, Fitzpatrick’s Writings of 
Washington, Farrand’s Records of the Federal Convention of 
1787, Carter's Territorial Papers of the United States, Don- 
nan’s Documents Illustrative of the History of the Slave 
Trade to America, Catterall’s Judicial Cases Concerning Slav- 
ery and the Negro, Kingsbury’s Records of the Virginia Com- 
pany, and Bassett’s Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, the 
last also bearing Jameson’s name. 


The first, indeed the only, plan for a comprehens: °, bal- 
anced program of historical documentary publication by the 
federal government under professional guidance was evolved 
by Jameson from the first survey made by him on his own 
initiative in 1891, when he was a young man of thirty-two. 
The flowering of this plan came in 1909 as one of the first 
evidences of Jameson’s aim as director of the Historical 
Department of the Carnegie Institution. Trotting about 
from the offices of a Congressional commission on depart- 
mental methods, to the president of the United States, to 
the Secretary of State, to the American Historical Association 
with his plan for improving governmental publication, 
Jameson persuaded the last to appoint a committee for the 
purpose. The report of this committee, of which Jameson 
was secretary, became the report of the government com- 
mission and was transmitted to Congress by President Roose- 
velt in 1909. It no doubt had a composite authorship, but 
Jameson’s hand is written all over its face. It reviewed the 
past, found the Revolutionary and early Federal periods well 
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emphasized and adequately done, traced, the offorts made by 
other governments, and recommended the establishment of 
a systematic program of historical publications under the 
guidance of a permanent and professional historical com- 
mission. While recommending the continuation of the older 
American State Papers, methodically arranged under such 
categories as Foreign Relations, Finance, Commerce, &c., the 
committee urged the addition of new series for agriculture, 
manufactures, labor, industrial organizations, internal com- 
merce kc. 

It was obvious, Jameson’s committee concluded, that “we 
are still far from having all the documents that we need for 
satisfactory dealing with the great problems of American 
history. The gaps in the published record are many and 
important. The sum total of the desiderata we have indicated 
is a formidable one, involving voluminous publication, great 
editorial labors, and much expense. But we cannot too strong- 
ly insist that in bringing together the materials for a rational 
and scientific programme . . . it is no part of our purpose to 
enlist the Government in extravagrant schemes; our desire 
is rather to pave the way to a procedure whereby, without 
greater expenditure upon documentary historical publica- 
tions than at present, a product may be secured which will 
meet more fully the needs of the Government, of historians, 
and of the public, and be a source of credit to the nation.” 

This was indeed a rational and economical program, and 
if prudence governed the fate of periodic recommendations 
by commissions for the reform of governmental procedures, 
historians would have had richer resources at their com- 
mand. Moreover, Jameson would have been spared more 
than two decades of ceaseless, heart-breaking efforts to per- 
suade legislators and presidents to follow the course of pru- 
dence in this respect. 

It has been remarked, with unhappy accuracy, that Jame- 
son was without predecessor and without successor. With 
his death in 1937 the one clear, insistent voice that proclaim- 
ed the necessity of documentary publication and the indi- 
spensability of the editor became silent. While there have 
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been many who have urged the importance of newer tech- 
niques for the photoduplication of great masses of docu- 
ments, none has followed Jameson in urging that the editor 
should not be allowed to become a technological casualty. 
Even during his lifetime the drive toward the sources that 
inspired him was losing some of its momentum: the older 
historical journals tended to reject documentary materials 
in favor of the interpretative article; the microfilm camera 
put the scholar in touch with vast resources theretofore in- 
accessible except for a few and at great expense—though in 
general our utilization of the newer techniques has been no 
more systematic and perhaps even less critical than our use 
of older methods of duplication; and the economics of leiter- 
press printing gave acceleration to these and other factors that 
discouraged any effort to promote broad schemes of pub- 
lication. Perhaps most important of all, no one within o1 
without the guild seemed to issue an imperative demand {or 
documentary publication under what Jameson's generation 
called a ‘“‘rational and scientific program.” 


Yet, surprisingly and perhaps fortuitously, a new era of 
vast editorial undertakings is now under way. There is not 
time to analyze the causes of this, but it can be noted that 
the new ventures, in origin, sponsorship, method, and scope, 
were not the result of prior planning and insistence within 
the profession. Plans for a new edition of the works of Ham- 
ilton had indeed been under way at Columbia University 
intermittently since 1939 and work had been actually pro- 
ceeding on the Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln when 
the present series of editions of the papers of Jefferson, Frank- 
lin, Hamilton, Madison and the Adamses got under way, 
not to mention the less voluminous writings of such nine- 
teenth century figures as John C. Calhoun, Henry Clay, 
Daniel Webster, James K. Polk, Andrew Johnson, John 
Marshall and a number of others that are being actively car- 
ried out or are in the planning siage. These new documen- 
tary collections were given something of the status of a na- 
tion-wide program when, in 1950, President Truman stated 
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that he had requested the National Historical Publications 
Commission to formulate a plan and report “what can be 
done— and should be done—to make available to our people 
the public and private writings of men whose contributions 
to our history are now inadequately represented by publish- 
ed works. “I am interested,” he said, “not just in political 
figures, but in the writings of industrialists, and labor lead- 
ers, chemists and engineers, painters and lawyers, of great 
figures of all the arts and sciences who have made major 
contributions to our democracy. Obviously we cannot hope 
to collect, edit and publish all the writings of all such lead- 
ers, but we can and should select the works of those who have 
been too long neglected. .. . This is a big undertaking. It 
will take a long time. It should be done as far as possible by 
private groups and not by the Federal Government, although 
the Federal Government can and will be of assistance wher- 
ever possible.’’ These editions, the president insisted, “should 
be in every instance completely objective and should main- 
tain .. . high editorial standards. . . . They should aim to 
place the facts beyond debate and distortion.” 

This was a new voice, to be sure, but was not the voice 
of a professional historian. Indeed it was a voice that was 
not even college bred, yet Mr. Truman spoke with both con- 
viction and the authority of high office. His words were not 
preceded by any busy, cross-fertilizing bee in the shape of a 
Jameson, actively bringing the historian’s advice to the at- 
tention of harrassed government officials. But results fol- 
lowed. The National Historical Publications Commission 
was revitalized, its budget enlarged, and studies were at once 
begun to carry the president’s recommendations into effect. 
Che staff of the Commission embarked upon preparations 
for two documentary enterprises to be sustained by the 
government, both of the first importance. These are to in- 
clude the full records of the debates of the various state 
ratifying conventions of 1788 and of the debates of the first 
Congress of 1789-1791 which had the duty of transforming 
a constitution on paper into a viable structure of govern- 
ment. In respect to both of these the Commission, unlike the 
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Jameson committee of 1908 and indeed unlike the proiession 
itself, flatly rejected all previous editions as being inadequate 
and undependable. Further, in 1954 the Commission pre- 
sented a national program listing some 360 Americans, men 
and women, leaders in all fields of endeavor, the records of 
whose careers are available but inadequately published. The 
report urged the publication of the papers of five of the 
Revolutionary statesmen, Franklin, Hamilton, Madison, the 
Adamses—on the same scale that had been adopted for the 
Jefferson undertaking, which meant the inclusion, generally, 
of both sides of an individual’s correspondence, virtually 
complete presentation of enclosures, and careful collation 
and description of all available texts. Nothing quite like this 
had ever been proposed. It is not so comprehensive or so 
balanced a program as that called for by Jameson, but it is 
moving forward and it is achieving results that historians 
have generously acclaimed. The National Historical Pub- 
lications Commission has almost completed a publication of 
immense potential value that would have delighted Jameson: 
a “Guide to Depositories of Manuscripts and Archives in 
the United States,’’ listing and describing the manuscript 
collections of more than 1350 institutions. Possibly the most 
significant event of all, aside from the fact that new, depend- 
able editions of the writings of 18th and 19th century states- 
men now seem about to be realized for the first time, has 
been the opening up of the archives of the Adams family, 
a line noted for its able, strong-minded individuals who are 
congenitally afflicted with the itch for writing. We are told 
by Mr. Lyman Butterfield, the distinguished editor of the 
Adams papers, that he confronts some 300,000 pages of manu- 
script covering two and a half centuries, including fifty close- 
ly-written volumes of John Quincy Adams’ diary that em- 
braces seventy unbroken years wherein “there are 365 entries 
a year (in leap years 366).”” The very scale of these new pub- 
lications—fifty-two volumes for the Jefferson, and twenty-five 
to thirty for the Madison and Franklin, for example—and 
the extent of their operations has created a magnetic force 
drawing many hitherto inaccessible documents, and even 
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whole collections of manuscripts, from private into public 
repositories, thereby enriching the materials for the historian 
far beyond the immediate object in view. There are many 
other corollary benefits. 

Yet not all is serene with the new generation of editors. 
They may gratefully reflect that they do not labor at the 
sufferance of Mr. Secretary Marcy, and equally so that, since 
they exist in several universities and learned societies, no 
single administrative decision such as that which terminat- 
ed Dr. Jameson’s department in the Carnegie Institution can 
obliterate all of them at a stroke. They may also be grateful 
for the generous welcome that the historical profession has 
extended to the results of their labors. But their enterprises 
do not proceed from such a general concern in the profession 
as Dr. Jameson embodied. They have no assurance of a con- 
tinuing future in which well balanced programs of docu- 
mentary publication result from a clear understanding 
within the profession itself that their labors accomplish 
results that the microfilm camera cannot produce. Most 
important of all, the full potentialities of these enterprises 
are not being realized, especially in respect to the training 
they could offer young scholars in the critical handling of 
texts, thereby posing for the editors a very serious problem 
in their effort to obtain competent assistance. For, generally 
speaking, these mammoth editorial works face such exacting 
schedules and are so much outside the normal path of aca- 
demic advancement that young men and women looking for- 
ward to teaching careers cannot be expected to engage in 
them for any length of time. 

For these reasons, it is of the greatest importance that 
historical societies, local, state, and regional, should reaffirm 
and renew their traditional concern for the editing and pub- 
lication of documentary sources of every variety. By so doing, 
they will not only enrich our history and fulfill a part of their 
reason for existence, but will also establish a broad founda- 
tion on which a balanced program may rest securely. 





NEW YORK’S TRADE ON THE GREAT LAKES, 
1800-1840 


MARVIN A. RAPP * 


N 1836, as a demonstration of things to come, the Brig 

John Kensie, owned by Josiah Dorr and De Gramo Jones 

of Detroit, arrived in the Harbor of Buffalo from Grand 
River, Michigan, with 3000 bushels of wheat in its hold. 
Although the Niagara Frontier had previously received other 
and smaller wheat shipments from the West, this auspicious 
arrival symbolized a kind of commercial revolution in lake 
trade. The North Central section had begun to “‘yield a gold- 
en and blessed return.”” With this agricultural revolution, 
the West began to transform itself from an economy of sub- 
sistence to an economy of abundance. This newly created 
surplus changed the east-west trade to a west-east trade. It 
presaged the opening of the Western breadbasket to eastern 


consumption. No longer would ships be forced to return 


‘ 


from the West “in ballast’ as they frequently had done in 
the early days of shipping. From 1840 on, the West shipped 
larger and larger quantities of grain to eastern markets. 
This type of cargo changed the shipping system of the 
lakes. Design followed demand. More ships had to be built 
with facilities which would expedite the transfer of grain 
from the lake vessels to the canal boats. The elevator had 
to be developed. In the beginning, shippers packaged wheat 
in barrels. Cargo in this form often required three or four 
days in harbor for transfer. Buffalo, situated centrally for 
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Preservation and Restoration of Historic Sites in New York State. 
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the trade going both ways, reaped a profitable harvest from 
the wheat trade.’ In 1842-43 the city erected its first flour 
mill. From this simple beginning, the city developed into 
the greatest milling center in the world. The appearance of 
Western grain, which became noticeable after 1835, marked 
a trade return on an earlier investment. The investment was 
the east-west trade up to that year. The Erie Canal and the 
Lake had carried the emigrants West. Thus, they and their 
needs increased the east-west trade. 

Before the grain trade the most important product from 
the West was fur. The fur trade motivated early western 
exploration and colonization. Around the Great Lakes region 
the French developed the fur trade early. They learned it 
from the Indians. Fur continued to loom large in lake com- 
merce through the year 1840.* Lake Erie served as one of 
the principal commercial arteries through which this pro- 
duct circulated. Up to the War of 1812, fur traders carried 
their products in bateaux, native canoes, and open boats.* 
As late as 1790, the merchandise used to purchase this prod- 
uct from the Indians originated at Montreal.‘ One route 
from Montreal, the early fur capital, ran from Lake Ontario 
to Lake Erie via the Niagara portage. This land link extend- 
ed from Queenstown to Chippewa on the Canadian side, 
and from Lewistown to Schlosser on the American side.* At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the American Fur 
Company had a depot at Detroit and one on the upper lake 
at Mackinac. Here trappers and traders treated their turs 
before shipping East. The process involved shipping and 
airing to remove the vermin. The Northwest or British Com- 
pany founded a fur depot at Sault St. Marie. From there it 
often shipped its furs directly over land to Lake Ontario, 
then on to Montreal. Supplies and merchandise returned by 
the same route.® 

An item in the Buffalo Gazette for October 10, 1811,’ 
indicated that Buffalo very early received a fair portion of 
the fur trade. In 1817, the schooners Tigress and Hannah 
deposited on the Buffalo docks a cargo of fur consisting of 
beaver, muskrat, bearskins, and buffalo robes. Three hun- 
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dred and twenty-two of the packs were consigned to Hart 
and Ley and owned by John Jacob Astor of New York. The 
remainder, about 100 packs, was consigned to Townsend and 
Coit of Buffalo and belonged to several owners.’ En route 
the Tigress sprung a leak, damaging the $150,000 cargo to 
the extent of $12,000. In 1821 Townsend and Coit of Buffalo 
and Sheldon Thompson and Company of Black Rock receiv- 
ed 600 packs of fur valued at $90,000.° By 1833-34 the fur 
trade had reached immense proportions in the upper lake 
country. In that year the aggregate business of the Hudson 
Bay Company amounted to 93,168 beaver, 694,092 musk- 
rat, 1,069 badger, 7,451 bear, 491 ermine, 14,255 lynx, 9,937 
fox, 64,490 sable, 25,100 skunk, 22,303 otter, 713 raccoon, 
8,484 wolf, and 1,571 wolverine skins. Soon after 1835 the fur 
trade began to decline. Most of the trade above Detroit 
up to this time had consisted of furs and military and mis- 
sion supplies. The year 1835 marked a two-way turning point 
in trade. From then on grain became increasingly more 
important and fur less important as a western export.’ 

Salt was one of the most important Western imports dur- 
ing this period. It maintained a high place on the list of 
items exported westward from the earliest beginning of lake 
trade through the 1840’s. In 1798 General James O'Hara of 
Pittsburgh organized a reciprocal trade agreement between 
that city and the Onondaga Salt Mines near Salina, New 
York. O’Hara proposed to send provisions to Salina on keel 
boats up the Allegheny River and French Creek to LeBoeuf 
(Waterford), then by wagon across the portage to Erie, and 
from there by way of Lake Erie, the Niagara River, and Lake 
Ontario to Oswego, where the merchandise would be ex- 
changed for Onondaga salt. They would return by the same 
route. O’Hara’s proposal became a real commercial success. 
Since the valleys of the Monongahela, Ohio, Allegheny, and 
adjacent country depended heavily on this trade for their 
supply of salt, the trade proved lucrative." 

Alternative to the water route from Salina to Lake Erie 
was the wagon route from the salt mines to Buffalo. The 
huge, lumbering wagons drawn by six to eight teams of 
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horses deposited their cargo at Buffalo where it was shipped 
west.’* The first shipment of Onondaga salt landed at Erie 
in 1797 carried by the sloop Erie Packet.'* Most vessels sail- 
ing from Buffalo to Erie between 1805 and 1810 carried salt 
as a main cargo. In the season of 1808, between 6,000 and 
8,000 barrels of salt passed through Erie on to the Southwest. 
By 1811 this had increased to 18,000 barrels.'* At the height 
of the trade, estimates showed one hundred teams of oxen 
operating continually hauling salt between Erie and Water- 
ford. The salt trade did much to develop Buffalo and Erie 
as ports. 

In 1809, R. S. Reed and Captain Daniel Dobbins purchas- 
ed the schooner Catherine, of 90 tons. The owners re-named 
her Salina.’®> With the bulk of her cargo in salt, Dobbins and 
other salt transporters made a handsome profit from this 
trade. In one year they earned $42,000. The freight charge 
for carrying salt from Buffalo to Erie amounted to 8714 
cents a barrel, plus a 1214 cents charge for storage. The cost 
from Erie to Pittsburgh was $2.50. 


Westerners not only used salt as a vital food product but 
also as a medium of exchange. In January, 1809, the Erie 
Mirror stated: 


The farmers were obliged to haul salt to procure the 
comforts, if not the necessities of life, such as sugar, tea, 
coffee, wearing apparel, etc., as salt seemed to be the 
current medium of trade during the embargo; it was 
the only commodity they had for market or exchange, 
the greater the traffic the more the farmers progressed 
in the improvement of the soil.'* 


In 1819, the discovery of salt mines nearer Pittsburgh 
ended a trade which had been profitable for twenty years. 
Yet even in that year 10,053 barrels of salt had been deposited 
at Erie and one hundred flatboats had been constructed at 
Waterford to transport the cargo to Pittsburgh.'* The trade 
ended stronger than it had begun. Even with the cutting off 
of the Pittsburgh segment, the salt trade continued to flour- 
ish up the lake. In 1828, the East shipped 30,090 barrels of 
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salt to the upper lake country.’® In 1854 this increased to 
84,101 barrels.*° 

Besides fur and salt, military stores, fish, timber, apples, 
cider, and household goods figured importantly in lake trade 
during the first decade of the nineteenth century. In fact, 
just after the turn of the century, the Canadian settlements 
near Detroit contributed a number of products, unusual for 
Xe" primitive period of commercial development. On July 

, 1801, the schooner General Wilkinson arrived at Erie from 
honed with the following cargo: 116 barrels of flour, 12 
barrels of pork, and a considerable amount of Indian maple 
sugar, and 150 packs of fur. The next year the sloop Good 
Intent brought from this same settlement a cargo containing 
pork, oats, cider, fruit trees and flour. Canadian Detroit had 
been settled by American Tories who moved to Canada after 
the Revolutionary War. Many of these settlers were formerly 
farmers from New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware. They carried with them to this remote western settle- 
ment their scientific knowledge of agriculture and their 
general intelligence. The aforementioned list of products 
resulted from their labor. These shipments were exceptional. 
In general, eastbound vessels filled their holds with apples, 
cider, Indian maple sugar, and fish products. These derived 
from a natural rather than a cultivated surplus.”! 

The first known list of goods shipped west from Buffalo 
was recorded in November 9, 1802, on board the open boat 
Lark, Moses Wilcox, master. ‘The cargo was bound for Ash- 
tabula and consisted of: 1 tierce of drygoods, 5 chests of 
household goods, 1 bag of shoes, 4 bags of clothing, 2 kegs 
of spirits, 2 barrels of wine, 1 box of tea, 2 kegs of tobacco.” 
The first important grain cargo shipped from the West land- 
ed at Erie November 20, 1808. It consisted of 30 bushels of 
corn and 4 bushels of wheat and was carried in an open boat 
belonging to Amos Fish and piloted by Oliver Smith.** 
Prior to this, the masters of the ships which carried these 
products were part-owners of the vessels. Most of these ships 
traded from place to place disposing of their cargoes where 
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demand brought them the best price. The log book of the 
Salina in 1809 indicates that business was hit or miss.** 

Pittsburgh spirits found a ready market in the Buffalo 
district. This was a corollary to the salt trade. In 1811 Gros- 
venor and Heacock, early Buffalo merchants, advertised for 
sale 30 barrels of the best “Old Pittsburgh Whiskey” brought 
to Buffalo aboard the sloop Friend’s Goodwill. Pittsburgh at 
this time was the center for highly distilled spirits, a prod- 
uct which the Scotch had brought to that city. It proved to 
be one of the most popular items in the Pittsburgh-Lake 
Erie trade.** 

The War of 1812 suspended commerce almost completely 
but by 1814 America had regained control of the lake and 
trade resumed. That year Captain Frazier reopened the trade 
channels by carrying a full cargo of merchandise from Buffalo 
to Erie.** In the post-war period, the nature of the products 
changed little. Quantity, however, increased. Buffalo receiv- 
ed lumber, shingles, corn, fish, furs and whiskey, and export- 
ed household goods, provisions, domestic articles, drygoods, 
medicine, and miscellaneous articles.** During the week 
preceding August 15, 1815, the following entries were noted 
at Buffalo, ‘‘a boat from Detroit loaded with fish and wool, 
and a sloop, the Commodore Perry, with peltries.”” The only 
other vessel to clear the port that week was the sloop Fid- 
dler, loaded with salt and pork.** Although flour had been 
shipped from the west before 1817, the first cargo to be land- 
ed at Buffalo arrived in July of that year on board the open 
boat Troyer.*® Until the opening of the Erie Canal, the 
shipping facilities were more than adequate. Most of the ves- 
sels sailing West returned “in ballast.” A few fortunate ships 
would bring back a load of furs and fish. For several years 
after the war, a lack of “up freight” idled a number of vessels 
during the summer months.*° 

From 1817-1825 the depression of 1819 retarded lake trade. 
For 1817 and 1818, Buffalo listed 100 arrivals and departures 
for the shipping season. By 1819 this had dropped to 96, but 
by the following year it had increased to 120. This increase 
was still not large enough to employ the entire lake fleet. 
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The “up freight’ was not sufficient to keep them all working. 
What down cargoes there were still consisted of furs, fish, 
and small quantities of Indian sugar. 

Before the completion of the Erie Canal goods intended 
for Buffalo or Black Rock from the east came by bateaux or 
Durham boats up the Mohawk River through the Utica- 
Rome Canal, through Wood Creek across Oneida Lake, 
down the Oswego River, around the portage at Oswego 
Falls, to Lake Ontario, westward across Lake Ontario to 
Lewiston, then over the Niagara portage to Schlosser’s Land- 
ing (then Fort Schlosser) by teams, and finally up the Niaga- 
ra River again in Durham boats or bateaux to Black Rock 
and Buffalo. Captains James Sloan, Stevens, Philip H. 
Weishnan, and Charles had exclusive control of this carrying 
trade. The New York legislature had granted a monopoly to 
the Porter, Barton Company of Black Rock, for the trans- 
portation of goods around Niagara Falls. This monopoly 
privilege still obtained at the opening of the Erie Canal. 
This route could be avoided only by using the slower and 
more difficult wagon route from the Hudson River to Buffalo 
and Black Rock over which a considerable amount of the 
westward-moving goods travelled before the construction of 
the Erie Canal. The wagons—huge, lumbering affairs—drawn 
by six or eight teams, moved so slowly that they sometimes 
detained vessels in the Buffalo Harbor for weeks awaiting a 
full cargo. At first the freight charge over this wagon route 
was $5.00 but competition soon reduced it to $1.25.*! Cap- 
tain Augustus Walker has left a description of these wagons: 


Those slow, but formidable establishments were com- 
monly called Pennsylvania teams. The tires of their 
wagon wheels were some 10 or 12 inches wide, serving 
a two-fold purpose—preventing them from falling into 
the deep ruts made by narrow tires, and keeping them 
from smashing the highway as they passed along. This 
exempted that class of vehicles from toll-gate fees, etc., 
which were quite an item in those days when turnpike 
gates were so frequent.*? 


One of the important pioneer commission houses of Buf- 
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falo handling the bulk of this trade was Townsend and Coit. 
On March 31, 1818, the following advertisement appeared in 
the Buffalo Gazette: 


Forwarding 
and 
Storage 
Townsend & Coit 
Having taken the Warehouse, on the Buffalo Creek, 
lately occupied by Messers. John G. Camp and Co., and 
made other necessary arrangements for the convenient 
reception and speedy transportation of Goods, they in- 
form their friends and the public, that they in- 
tend giving particular attention to that Business, and 
are enabled to contract and transport Merchandise and 
Produce of any description to and from any port of 
Lake Erie and the Upper Lakes (usual risks excepted), 
at the cheapest prices. — They also offer their Agency in 
forwarding to Albany, New York, and Boston, such 
Goods as may be consigned to them for that purpose. 


Storage and Commission Business done on the lowest 
terms. 


The completion of the Erie Canal made Buffalo the most 
important port on the Great Lakes at that time. After 1825, 
lake commerce increased rapidly. From 1825 to 1830 the 
east-west trade consisted mostly of emigrants and the prod- 
ucts they needed. By 1830, the products from the West be- 
gan to trickle eastward. The middle of that decade saw the 
west-east trade developing to a noticeable degree. By the 
1840’s the west-east trade began to grow greater than the 
trade from the east. 

From 1815 to the opening of the canal, arrivals and de- 
partures at Buffalo had increased from 64 to 350; ten years 
later it had risen to 3,280—a ten-fold increase in a ten year 
period. The opening of the canal and the selection of Buffalo 
as the western terminus caused businessmen to transfer their 
enterprises to Buffalo. (Previous to this most of them had 
located at Black Rock because that village promised the 
brighter future.) Captain Sheldon Thompson, James L. Bar- 
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ton, John L. Kimberly, James McKnight, Phineas Brintnal, 
John D. Harty, Captain Levi Allen, Archibald Allen, Stearns 
and Cutter, Judge McPherson, Lester Bran, Captain Wil- 
liam T. Pease, Henry Daw, John Pease, Joseph Barton and 
Doctor Bliss all moved to or opened offices in Buffalo on or 
near the creek harbor.** A number of canal lines were estab- 
lished in 1826. Many of the commission houses at Buffalo 
and Black Rock made connections with these lines. The fol- 
lowing method of business transaction was published in 
the Buffalo Journal of April 4, 1826: 


NOTICE 

It being understood that several Canal Lines will 
hereafter require payment in all cases for the transpor- 
tation of property, on the arrival of the Boats contain- 
ing it, owners of such property that may be consigned 
to us are hereby notified that those charges must be 

paid by them, on delivery at Buffalo or Black Rock. 
(Signed) Townsend and Coit, Joy and Webster, 
Pratt, Allen and Co., A. B. Meech and Co., 


Johnson and Wilkeson, John Scott, Buffalo— 
Sheldon Thompson & Co., Nathaniel Sill 
and Son, J. L. Barton, Black Rock.*4 


From 1825 to 1830 the Buffalo harbor bustled with activ- 
ity. Goods arrived in quantities unknown before the opening 
of the canal. During one week in 1828 canal boats deposited 
on the Buffalo wharves 200 tons of merchandise destined for 
Michigan territory and the states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. This cargo, exclusive of supplies which 
originated in Buffalo, consisted of immense quantities of salt. 
Thirty-four sailing vessels were in port to collect and deliver 
these products to the West. The Buffalo Journal made the 
following comment: “Such is among the consequences of 
the Erie Canal, the enlivening influences of which are still 
extending west and are already felt even upon the shores of 
the Mississippi.” *° 

By 1830 arrivals and departures in Buffalo exceeded 2,000. 
Ten years later this had doubled. Prosperity manifested itself 
in all phases of Buffalo life. Newspapers published enthusi- 
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astic editorials reflecting the prosperous times and antici- 
pating a “bigger and better” future.** During 1830 the 
amount of property sent to and from the country west of 
New York had increased 100%.*7 The amount of property 
in tons forwarded by canal from Buffalo east the year after 
the opening of the canal was 5,134. This increased to 32,424 
tons in 1835, and to 177,607 in 1840.** Merchandise and 
furniture shipped west from Buffalo in 1830 amounted to 
8,066 tons. This increased to 18,598 tons in 1833. The 
height was reached in 1836 when 35,809 tons went west. 
By 1840, this trade had declined to 20,463 tons.** These 
goods were distributed in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin and Upper Canada.*° 

As the eastern trade declined, the western trade increased. 
Up to the year 1835 the trade consisted mainly of exports 
of merchandise but during this year the effect of the Ohio 
Canal and the Black Hawk War began to bring about a 
change. In that year Ohio started exporting breadstuffs, 
ashes, and wool. In 1835, 15,935 tons of wheat and flour were 
shipped to Buffalo from the West. *' By 1840 this had grown 
to 95,573 tons.*® Forest products consisting of furs, boards, 
scantling, timber, staves, ashes, and others increased from 
2,352 tons in 1830, to 4,872 in 1835, to 18,133 in 1840. By 
1841 these products had jumped to 35,126 tons.** Besides 
these, other western products increased considerably. By 
1840 produce was being received at Buffalo from Chicago.** 
In this year, great waves of produce were flowing into the 
east, and, in return, the east was sending back merchandise 
and manufactured products. The Atlantic seaboard cities 
competed keenly for this trade but New York had the advant- 
age. Even broader horizons were being envisioned by the 
western farmers. In July, 1840, Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine 
(III, 22) offered the following speculation: 


Should the country arrive at that period when these 
products are exported abroad, the eastern cities must 
be the depots of shipment for the produce of the West 
to foreign markets as they now are and long will be the 
distributors into the interior of all imported foreign 
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goods. The arteries of western commerce will circulate 
the life blood to the heart of our commercial metropolis. 
Every pulsation of that heart is felt to the remotest 
borders of the West. 


In 1800, the Lake Erie trade consisted of a few small ships 
dealing mainly in salt and fur. In 1840 Lake Erie was the 
main channel for one of the greatest grain trades in the coun- 
try. In 1815 sixty-four ships arrived and departed from the 
port of Buffalo; in 1840 4,061. The year the Erie Canal was 
opened the shipping tonnage entering the port of Buffalo 
amounted to 2,249; in 1841, 153,426. The tolls collected on 
the canal rose from $25,957.38 in 1829 to $375,581.74 in 
1840. In 1810 Buffalo had a population of 1,508; in 1840, 
it had grown to 18,041. 


This is the story of Buffalo’s rise as the greatest port on 
Lake Erie during the pioneer period of Lake trade. 
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GIFFORD PINCHOT, 
CONSULTING FORESTER, 1893-1898 


HAROLD T. PINKETT* 


Room 514 of the newly constructed United Charities 

Building on Fourth Avenue at Twenty-second Street, 
New York City, and placed upon the door the unique title 
“Consulting Forester.” For the next four and a half years 
this office was to be the fountain head of scientific forest 
management and the principal stimulus to the new profes- 
sion of forestry in the United States. With the opening of 
this office the State of New York became the site of another 
pioneering step in the American forestry movement and 
furnished another leader in its development. In 1872 New 
York, in advance of other States and the Federal Govern- 
ment, had attempted to inaugurate a forest reserve policy 
by the creation of a commission to consider State ownership 
of wild lands north of the Mohawk River. In 1885 this 
attempt had culminated in the establishment of a permanent 
State forest commission to administer a forest reserve system 
and thereby gave New York leadership in public forest 
administration. Meanwhile, Franklin B. Hough of Lowyville, 
New York, in an address before the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science in 1873, had instigated the first 
systematic effort to arouse public interest in the preservation 
and conservative use of forests, and in 1876 had become the 
first forest official of the United States Government. Ten 
years later Bernhard E. Fernow, a Prussian-born resident of 
New York, had become the first trained forester in the Federal 
Government’s service. With the emergence of Gifford Pin- 


I: DECEMBER 1893 Gifford Pinchot opened an office in 


* Dr. Pinkett is Supervising Archivist and Principal Assistant to the Chief 
of the Agriculture and General Services Branch, National Archives, Wash- 
ington, D. C. His monograph on “Gifford Pinchot at Biltmore” appeared in 
the North Carolina Historical Review for July, 1957, and he has contributed 
to Agricultural History, the Journal of Forestry and other periodicals. 
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chot as a consulting forester New York could claim another 
first in the forestry movement. 


A native of Connecticut and well known as an ardent con- 
servationist and controversial figure in Pennsylvania politics, 
Pinchot has not often been associated with New York history. 
Nevertheless, during the 1890’s he was a voting resident of 
the State, a prominent participant in its civic life, and a 
leader in the movement to bring scientific forest manage- 
ment to the State and nation. He was named after Sanford 
Gifford, the famous landscape painter, one of a coterie of 
New York artists and literary men with whom his father 
mingled. After graduating from Yale University in 1889 Gif- 
ford lived with his parents, James Wallace’ and Mary (Eno) 
Pinchot, at 2 Gramercy Park, New York City, and the fam- 
ily’s estate at Milford, Pennsylvania. 


Gifford’s interest in forestry came mainly from discussions 
with his father who had observed forestry work in France 
and elsewhere in Europe. In his reading of French history 


he had become a great admirer of Colbert, Louis XIV’s great 
finance minister, and Bernard Palissy, naturalist and philoso- 
pher, both of whom had emphasized the important relation 
between forests and national welfare.’ Gifford avidly sought 
information concerning scientific forestry and its professional 
opportunities despite the advice of government officials and 
educators which cast grave doubt on its practicality in the 
United States. In the 1880's no systematic program of study 
in forestry was available at Yale, or indeed at any American 
University. However, there were related courses in botany, 
geology, and meterology which young Pinchot took, hoping 
that he was headed at least in the right direction. At the 
same time he read every book on forests that he could find 
and became familiar with such classic works as George P. 
Marsh’s provocative treatise, The Earth as Modified by Hu- 
man Action, and Charles S. Sargent’s notable Report on the 
Forests of North America. In his graduation oration at Yale 
he made his first public profession of faith in the importance 
of forestry to the United States—a faith that was to remain 
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undimmed and unshaken through a long, varied, and stormy 
career. 

In June 1889 young Pinchot had plenty of faith in forestry 
but still little real knowledge of it. In the summer of 1889 
he seized an opportunity to learn more by visiting the World 
Exposition in Paris where he viewed a forest exhibit and 
obtained some scientific forestry treatises. More important, 
however, on this European trip was the opportunity of meet- 
ing Sir Dietrich Brandis, founder of forestry in British India 
and perhaps the greatest forester of his time. Sir Dietrich was 
immediately impressed by his earnestness and readily con- 
sented to show the younger man the way to scientific forestry. 
On his recommendation, Gifford in November 1889 became 
a student at the National Forest School at Nancy, France. 
During the spring and summer of 1890 he examined scien- 
tifically-managed forests in France, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Austria. In this manner he met some of Europe’s best 
foresters and became acquainted with basic concepts of forest 
management. Most of these forest authorities urged him to 
study a year or two longer. He had begun to feel, however, 
that some European theories and methods of forestry did not 
conform with American needs and that he did not need the 
full, long, and intensive training obtained by a prospective 
European forester. Moreover, a prediction from his father 
that conditions in America would soon be ripe for scientific 
forestry helped to influence his decision to end his European 
training in 1890.* Hence in December of that year he return- 
ed to New York. 

When Pinchot arrived home, the practice of scientific 
forestry was not to be found on a single acre of public or 
private land in America. At that time an inquirer seeking 
from the United States Division of Forestry literature con- 
cerning ways of applying forest management in the Catskill 
Mountains had to be informed that there was no such litera- 
ture for the Catskills or indeed for American forest lands 
generally.* —The so-called forestry movement which had 
begun a few years earlier had little relationship to scientific 
forestry. It was concerned mainly with stopping the rapid 
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destruction of American forests by securing public forest 
reserves and encouraging the planting of trees. It helped to 
acquaint Americans with current scientific thought in Europe 
concerning forest influences and the public evils arising from 
forest destruction, and stimulated some remedial government 
action. The movement, however, tended to give an exagger- 
ated idea of the importance of the mere preservation of 
natural forest areas and, thereby, to some extent gave Ameri- 
can forestry a false start. It remained for Pinchot and other 
trained foresters to show Americans that real forestry aims 
to regulate the use of the ax rather than to stop it and seeks 
to promote forest development by natural reproduction 
rather than mere artificial planting.® 

Fresh from his European study young Pinchot was eager 
to spread the gospel of forestry in the United States. He 
accepted an invitation to address a joint session of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association and the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation on December 30, 1890, in Washington, D. C. Speak- 
ing on the subject “Government Forestry Abroad,” he out- 
lined the principles that underlay European forest manage- 
ment. He dwelt at some length on the Prussian concept 
which stressed the right and duty of government to exercise 
some control over the management of all forests—public and 
private—for the welfare of its citizens. This idea of the pri- 
ority of public to private interests (which was being voiced 
during the 1890’s more and more by Richard T. Ely, Ed- 
mund J. James, and other Americans trained in Germany) 
was to become a cardinal tenet in the ideology of Pinchot 
as a forester and public official. 

While disseminating the message of scientific forestry the 
prospective forester sought an opportunity to obtain first 
hand information concerning American forest conditions. 
Such an opportunity first came in January, 1891, when 
Phelps, Dodge and Company of New York hired him to make 
a preliminary examination of its white pine and hemlock 
lands in Pennsylvania and report on the possibilities of prac- 
ticing forestry on them. Later in the same month he accom- 
panied Bernhard E. Fernow, the Federal Government's chief 
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forester, on a trip to examine hardwood timberlands in 
Arkansas. In March he began an inspection trip for Phelps, 
Dedge and Company which carried him to the Pacific Coast. 
In six months after the conclusion of his European study 
he had seen forests of thirty-one States and Canada and had 
actually examined forests of nine States.’ 

During his travel in 1891 Pinchot stopped in North Caro- 
lina to see the forest land of George W. Vanderbilt's Biltmore 
Estate near Asheville. Immediately impressed by this land's 
potential usefulness as a site for experimental forestry, he 
conferred with Vanderbilt several times during 1891 and 
finally obtained his consent to conduct an experiment. In a 
formal agreement signed in New York City on January 25, 
1892, Pinchot promised to make a plan for the management 
of Biltmore Forest and to superintend the preparation of an 
exhibit of this tract for the World’s Columbian Exposition 
to be held at Chicago.* At Biltmore he began to demonstrate 
what Americans did not yet understand: that forests could 
be preserved and improved and at the same time profitably 
cut. First he made a detailed description of the woodland and 
prepared plans for cutting the various species of trees. Then 
he instructed his assistant, C. L. Whitney, a young lumber- 
man from Malone, New York, and his woods crews to fell 
timber in such a manner that the least harm would come 
to the future forest. 

The early balance sheet for this unique project did not 
show great financial profit. The project, however, pointed 
the way to the successful adaptation of forest management 
to American conditions. It was publicized in an exhibit at 
the World's Columbian Exposition in 1893, and in a pam- 
phlet printed at Vanderbilt's expense and widely distributed 
throughout the country. The result of the undertaking in- 
fluenced the wealthy New Yorker to give forestry a trial in 
Pisgah Forest, a tract of 80,000 acres near Biltmore, which 
he purchased in 1895. Like the first experiment, the Pisgah 
project was not a great financial success, but had great value 
as an object lesson in forestry. 

As his work in Vanderbilt's woodlands progressed, Pinchot 
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looked for new fields. By 1893 he felt that his training and 
experience qualified him to be a consulting forester. In this 
capacity he hoped to serve an increasing number of persons 
who had heard about his forestry work in North Carolina 
and were anxious to obiain advice concerning the manage- 
ment of their own forest lands. With this in mind he opened 
an office in New York City where he apparently believed 
that he would be most accessible to many owners of large 
forest tracts. The practicability of such a service had prob- 
ably seemed evident to him as early as October 1892 when 
he was asked to make a preliminary examination of a large 
forest tract in the Adirondacks owned by Vanderbilt's broth- 
er-in-law, W. Seward Webb. This examination showed the 
need for forest management on Webb's land and was to open 
the door for the introduction of scientific methods into 
several areas of Adirondack woodlands then being acquired 
by men of wealth. 

The early months following the opening of his New York 
office found the consulting forester assisting in the effort 
to inaugurate scientific forest practice in the Adirondacks, 
especially in the State-owned Forest Preserve. This effort 
was directed toward saving the Adirondack forests from de- 
structive use, which had begun with extensive lumbering 
of virgin pine and by 1893 was resulting in widespread loss 
of commercially valuable spruce. This use had proceeded 
with little thought and no provision for the growth of future 
timber crops. Forest lands of the State Preserve set aside in 
1895 had been reduced because of defective titles and had 
suffered from the depredations of lumber companies and 
other timber users. Greater effort to halt destruction of the 
State’s forests was considered necessary especially after action - 
by Governor Roswell P. Flower in 1893. The Governor in 
that year obtained the enactment of a law permitting the 
State Forest Commissioners to sell spruce and tamarck tim- 
ber which was not less than twelve inches in diameter at a 
height of three feet above the ground and poplar timber of 
such size as the Commissioners might determine. 

Pinchot felt that this legalization of timber cutting on 
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State lands without provision for its supervision by trained 
foresters would lead to further destruction of the State’s 
forests. Many sentimental defenders of forests, with whom 
Pinchot often disagreed, objected to timber cutting under 
any circumstances lest it should spoil the rare scenic beauty of 
the Adirondack region and take away its value for health and 
recreational purposes. Faced with considerable criticism of 
its administration, the New York State Forest Commission, 
at the suggestion of William F. Fox, Superintendent of State 
Forests, decided to hold a forestry meeting for the purpose 
of discussing forest policy for the State, with special attention 
to the Adirondacks. On February 24, 1894, Pinchot accepted 
an invitation to address this meeting, which was planned 
with the cooperation of the American Forestry Association, 
New York Forestry Association, Adirondack Park Associa- 
tion, and Genesee Valley Forestry Association. 

The forestry meeting, held at Albany from March 6 to 8, 
1894, gave Pinchot an opportunity to be heard by several 
important supporters of forest preservation. Among these 
were J. Sterling Morton, United States Secretary of Agri- 
culture and originator of Arbor Day; Federal forester Fer- 
now; J. T. Rothrock, “Father of Forestry in Pennsylvania”; 
and Morris K. Jessup and Warren Higley, influential sup- 
porters of the New York Forestry Association. It was his 
first important attempt to influence public policy concerning 
forests. Speaking on the subject “Forester and Lumberman 
in the North Woods,” he strove to distinguish forestry from 
lumbering and to show why the former was to be preferred 
for the general welfare of the State. In lumbering, he con- 
tended that there was concern only for getting the largest 
profit out of an existing forest crop, but in forestry there was 
interest in getting the largest return consistent with protect- 
ing and increasing the productive capacity of the forest. He 
maintained that the State should have in view not financial 
profit but preservation of favorable forest conditions and 
should adopt forestry principles in the public interest. These 
principles could not be fulfilled by a restriction of the size 
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of the trees to be cut which was not based upon a compre- 
hensive plan for expert care of the forest,’ 


Pinchot’s views were vigorously supported by Fernow and 
were adopted in resolutions of the Albany meeting. However, 
it soon became evident that most people of the State wanted 
to preserve the Adirondack wilderness, with its mountains, 
lakes, and forests, as a great recreational area, and were in- 
clined to view any timber cutting, even under forestry prin- 
ciples, as conflicting with this purpose. This attitude led 
to the inclusion in the State Constitution adopted Novem- 
ber 6, 1894, of a provision prohibiting any cutting from the 
State Forest Preserve. Although Pinchot realized that this 
provision was the result of the maladministration of the 
State’s forests and that it gave some protection to them, he 
lamented that it “vetoed Forestry” on the Preserve.’® The 


result to him was like “the case of a farmer who should refuse 
to cultivate his farm on the ground that he distrusted his 
own fitness and integrity.” '! Despite the criticism of Pinchot 
and other foresters this constitutional prohibition against 


scientific forestry was to endure. 


While Pinchot was urging the introduction of scientific 
forest management in the North Woods he continued to be 
consulted concerning such management in other regions. 
During a great part of 1894 and 1895 he planned and super- 
vised forestry operations on Vanderbilt’s extensive forest 
tracts in North Carolina. William G. Mather, president of 
the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, sought his advice con- 
cerning the practicability of forest management for the com- 
pany’s lands in Marquette County, Michigan. This work at- 
tracted the attention of an increasing number of advocates 
of forest preservation. Among these was Theodore Roose- 
velt, then a member of the United State Civil Service Com- 
mission, who within the next decade was to become the most 
famous advocate of all. As early as 1894 Roosevelt was ac- 
quainted with the young consulting forester’s projects and 
was beginning to respect his views. After a conversation 
with him on May 21, 1894, the future President remarked 
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with characteristic enthusiasm: “I did not begin to ask you 
all the questions I wanted to.” 

Meanwhile Pinchot’s activities were obviously creating 
interest in forestry as a profession. By June 1894 many per- 
sons were coming to his office to confer about training and 
occupational opportunities for a forester. At the same time 
similar interest was revealed increasingly in inquiries to the 
Federal Division of Forestry in Washington. In reply to such 
inquiries that agency began to cite the example of Pinchot 
and suggest the availability of more information from his 
office. His example undoubtedly influenced Henry S. Graves, 
a friend and fellow alumnus of Yale Wniversity, to become 
the second American to choose forestry as a profession. 

During the summer and autumn of 1894 Graves, under 
Pinchot’s supervision, made a study of white pine in wood- 
lands of central Pennsylvania and of Franklin and Clinton 
Counties, New York. The study, financed by D. Willis 
James, William E. Dodge, and James W. Pinchot, was de- 
signed to show the essential nature of forestry, to stimulate 
similar investigation elsewhere, and above all to facilitate 
and hasten “the general introduction of right methods of 
forest management.’ Only through such management could 
American forests be saved.’* The white pine study completed 
in 1896 was regarded as a pioneering American investigation 
and brought Pinchot’s efforts into greater prominence. Bern- 
hard E. Fernow criticized the study from the standpoint of 
methodology but admitted that it outlined “the proper di- 
rection” for American forestry investigations." 

As his work and influence grew Pinchot became more and 
more convinced that he had chosen the right profession. His 
maternal grandfather, Amos R. Eno, one of the wealthiest 
men in New York City, urged him to think more of fortunes 
and less of forests and offered him a place in his business. 
Pinchot, however, declined this offer with the remark: “I 
find it impossible . . . to abandon my profession as a forester, 
both on account of the engagements already made and the 
opportunities which I believe it affords.” He was convinced 
not only that he could go far but that he could go to the top. 
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His buoyancy of spirit led him to regard prophetically the 
job of consulting forester as ‘training for Head Forester of 
the United States.” 1 

Pinchot’s optimism doubtless increased as his advice began 
to be sought by educators interested in establishing forestry 
instruction in their institutions. Among these educators 
was President Seth Low of Columbia University, who knew 
Pinchot as a member of his Bible Class at St. George’s Epis 
copal Church. In January, 1895, President Low was furnish- 
ed an outline of a two-year forestry course for college gradu- 
ates trained in political economy, mathematics, botany, 
geology, physics, and German or French. The outline recom- 
mended that students spend at least two months in the woods 
before entering the course.'* A few months later the consult- 
ing forester gave advice to S. Bayard Dod, president of the 
Forestry Association of New Jersey, who was seeking to es- 
tablish a forestry school at Princeton University.!’ About the 
same time he conferred with N. L. Britton, Director of the 
New York Botanical Gardens, concerning a proposed forest 
school. Although none of these proposed projects was started, 
the planning connected with them tended to emphasize to 
more people the importance of forestry and helped to accel- 
erate its eventual introduction in educational institutions in 
New York and elsewhere. They aided in clarifying Pinchot’s 
thinking about forestry education which was to provide the 
principal stimulus to founding Yale University’s School of 
Forestry in 1900. 

Favorable news concerning New York's consulting forester 
had spread to New Jersey by October, 1895, when he was 
engaged as a consultant for the State government. He was 
asked “‘to prepare a report on the forestry question in the 
State and the adaptability of the several large divisions of the 
State to timber culture or scientific forestry.” '* Pinchot 
visited the principal forest districts of New Jersey and ob- 
tained important technical assistance from Henry S. Graves. 
His report described existing methods of fighting forest fires 
in New Jersey; suggested better methods, proposed a State 
forest protection organization, presented the effects of forest 
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fires; and described the State’s remaining timber resources. 
He likened the question of forest fires to that of slavery 
which he contended might be shelved for a time at enormous 
cost but sooner or later had to be met. State Geologist John 
C. Smock appraised the report as an important contribution 
to the knowledge of New Jersey’s forests and their damage 
by fires.'® 

With substantial background as a consultant on private 
and State forestry, Pinchot by 1896 was ready to turn his 
energy to the larger forest question of the 1890’s—preserva- 
tion and use of the rapidly dwindling forests of the public 
domain. This question had been kept alive for more than a 
decade by leaders of the American Forestry Association, 
including such New York stalwarts as Franklin B. Hough, 
Bernhard E. Fernow, and Warren Higley. It was discussed 
at the Albany forestry meeting of 1894 which Pinchot ad- 
dressed. Here he joined representatives of various associa- 
tions in adopting resolutions which urged upon the Presi- 
dent and Congress “the pressing necessity of an immediate 
and thorough inquiry into the scientific, commercial, clima- 
tic, and economic bearings of the forestry question . . . to 
establish a systematic and permanent policy concerning the 
national forests.” 2° On December 16, 1894, he conferred on 
the same subject with a few friends at New York’s famous 
Brevoort House on Fifth Avenue. In the group were Charles 
S. Sargent, professor of arboriculture at Harvard University 
and publisher of the influential journal Garden and Forest; 
William A. Stiles, editor of Sargent’s journal; and Robert U. 
Johnson, an editor of the Century Magazine. The group 
agreed to recommend the appointment of a commission to 
study the public timberlands and authorized Pinchot to 
outline details for such a commission in a proposal to Con- 
gress. The young forester outlined a plan calling for the 
President to appoint a commission of three men who should 
examine the public forest areas, determine sites to be kept 
as forests, and prepare a system for their scientific manage- 
ment. During 1895 he explained this plan to the New York 
Chamber of Commerce and to the New York Board of Trade. 
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and Transportation, and received their support of it.?1 Mean- 
while, despite some opposition by Fernow, he won approval 
of the commission plan by the American Forestry Associa- 
tion.*? Although Congress failed to act on this plan, its essen- 
tial ideas were approved by Hoke Smith, Secretary of the 
Interior, who in February, 1896, requested the National 
Academy of Sciences to report on “the inauguration of a 
national forest policy” for the forests of the public domain.** 
Pinchot was a member of the Committee of seven scientists 
appointed by the National Academy of Sciences to conduct 
the study requested by the Secretary of the Interior. He was 
the only professional forester on this committee, better 
known afterwards as the National Forest Commission. As a 
member of the Commission, Pinchot assumed a leading role 
in laying the foundation of the Federal Government's policy 
of forest administration and conservation—a policy that he 
was soon to become the chief agent in developing and exe- 
cuting. This policy evolved from the Commission’s report, 
which recommended the creation of additional western 
forest reserves by the President, especially by setting aside all 
public lands considered to be more valuable for the produc- 
tion of timber than for agriculture or mining, and the formu- 
lation of a system of administration designed to provide for 
the immediate use of the forests as well as their protection 
for future use. 

Pinchot’s work as a member of the National Forest Com- 
mission, and shortly thereafter as a special forest agent for 
the Department of the Interior, consumed most of his time 
and interest for about a year after June, 1896, and kept him 
away from New York for several months. During this period, 
however, he did find some time to direct a project that was 
destined to have an important effect on private forestry in 
the Adirondacks. This venture involved an examination of 
the forest lands of W. Seward Webb* with special study of 
the preservation and proper management of spruce trees on 
these lands. This forest property, forming a part of a tract 
of 40,000 acres called Ne-Ha-Sa-Ne Park, lay in Hamilton 
and Herkimer Counties. It was traversed in a northeasterly 
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direction by the Adirondack and St. Lawrence Railroad and 
bounded on the east by Little Tupper Lake and on the west 
by Big Rock Lake. It included a portion of the headwaters 
of the Beaver River. 

By March, 1896, the examination of Ne-Ha-Sa-Ne Park 
was under way. Working sometimes in four feet of snow 
Pinchot, with the assistance of Henry S. Graves and a few 
forest workers, closely surveyed the Park’s forest resources. 
To the young consulting forester Webb’s property seemed 
very adaptable to forest management. The forest dominated 
by commercially valuable spruce and other hardwoods never 
had been lumbered extensively. Unlike many other vast 
tracts in the Adirondacks, it had escaped the ravage of the 
charcoal burning furnaces of the iron industry which some- 
times had swept away trees as though “some gigantic scythe 
bearer” had mowed them.** Nor had the Park suffered as 
much as adjacent areas from the destructive forest fires 
caused by the neglect of private and public owners. 

Pinchot’s survey of Ne-Ha-Sa-Ne Park was completed by 
the end of 1897. Out of it came the formulation of a working 
plan which was to become a model for other American for- 
esters. Especially noteworthy in the plan was a statement of 
rules for cutting timber which emphasized the forester’s 
authority in marking and cutting trees, stipulated fire preven- 
tion measures, stressed protection of young growth, and pro- 
vided penalties to lumbermen for non-compliance with the 
rules. The survey of Ne-Ha-Sa-Ne Park also gave Pinchot 
data for a book which he titled The Adirondack Spruce. 
This was the first American book to give a detailed plan for 
the management of a particular forest, and was an import- 
ant stimulus to the application of forestry principles to 
American conditions. It was distributed widely among own- 
ers of forest lands in the Adirondacks and read by them with 
great interest. 

By 1898, the work of Pinchot and Graves at Ne-Ha-Sa-Ne 
Park had aroused the interest of William C. Whitney, for- 
mer Secretary of the Navy, who owned a tract of 68,000 
acres adjoining the Park. Consequently, Whitney agreed to 
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an experiment in forestry on his lands. In general the work 
of the two pioneer foresters in the woodlands of Webb and 
Whitney consisted of the careful preparation of timber esti- 
mates and maps, and the drafting of contracts prohibiting 
lumbermen from cutting spruce trees less than ten inches in 
diameter. It provided for the preservation of some large 
trees for seed and the cutting of other merchantable trees 
without restriction as to size. 

With some variations forestry operations on the Webb and 
Whitney estates have continued along the general lines 
recommended by Pinchot and Graves.** These operations 
have produced profits better than the average of Adirondack 
forest properties.** However, the chief importance of the 
operations lay in their value as object lessons of the prac- 
ticability and profitability of scientific forestry. Two years 
after logging had begun at Ne-Ha-Sa-Ne the manager of the 
estates reported to Pinchot: “I have heard only good words 
lately for cutting timber under forestry supervision as insti- 
tuted by you, and I cannot imagine Dr. Webb going back to 
the old careless methods.” ** Pinchot was so impressed with 
the success of this work in the Adirondacks that he decided 
to continue and expand it after he succeeded Fernow in 1898 
as chief of the Division of Forestry of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. In this capacity he organized the 
Division so that it could undertake the work of a consulting 
forester for private forest owners. Accordingly, during the 
next few years, surveys and working plans were made for 
several large forest tracts in New York. Among these were 
the lands of William Rockefeller, Charles R. Christy, Ralph 
Brandreth, J]. Pierpont Morgan, and the Moose River Lum- 
ber Company in the Adirondacks; E. H. Harriman in Or- 
ange County; W. A. Wadsworth in Livingston County; and 
Mrs. Henry C. Potter in Otsego County. 

It was with mixed feelings that Pinchot in July, 1898, left 
his New York office to go to Washington as the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s chief forester. Despite his auspicious beginning as 
a consulting forester, he realized that much remained to be 
done before scientific forest management would be fully 
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accepted in America. He knew that Fernow, the best trained 
and most experienced forester in the country, had consider- 
ed much of his pioneer work as scientifically unsound and 
lacking in practical value. Even his trusted adviser, Sir 
Dietrich Brandis, was skeptical of the usefulness of some of 
his early forest management plans. He realized that further 
training might have better prepared him for the great task 
of introducing forestry principles and methods in a country 
where forest resources were still generally believed to be in- 
exhaustible. Nevertheless, he thought that his work in North 
Carolina, New York, and elsewhere had been constructive. 
He had launched America’s first experiments in scientific 
forest management and opened a new profession in the coun- 
try. After extensive field observations, he had written the first 
professional treatises on the growth and management of 
American forest trees. He had acquired much useful infor- 
mation concerning private and public forest lands and had 
helped to formulate policy for the administration of the tim- 
berlands of the Federal Government. Through these activi- 
ties he had carried the message of forestry from the lecture 
hall and office into the woods. Consequently, though he 
knew that a broad path to American forestry remained to be 
opened, he felt confident in moving forward along the trail 
that he had blazed. 
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THE PRESS OF A GREATER NEW YORK, 
1898-1900 


SIDNEY I. POMERANTZ* 


(): ALL the factors making for the viability of a great 


metropolitan community in modern times, one of the 

most important, it would seem, is the newspaper, 
exercising as it does a pervasive influence in municipal life. 
With this in mind, a study of the role of the press as a reflect- 
tion of city problems and a force for cohesiveness in the first 
years Of “the Greater New-York’ has special significance. 
This essay, therefore, is concerned with the part the press 
played in the life of the Greater City as it shaped itself to 
the political formula of consolidation and met the chal- 
lenge of a dynamic economy and the social and cultural com- 
plexities of a burgeoning metropolis. 

In the ordinary course of events, the last years of the nine- 
teenth century would have been dramatic enough for the 
metropolitan press, but the times were extraordinary, both 
locally and nationally. Foremost, of course, was the fact 
that January 1, 1898, ushered in a Greater New York, with 
all that such an experiment in municipal expansion implied. 
No less important was the tremendous impulse to newspaper 
publishing enterprise supplied by the War with Spain and 
its exciting aftermath. To contemporaries, it seemed as if 
Americans in general, and New Yorkers in particular, were 
rushing the twentieth century, and the press did all it could 
to heighten the illusion. 

New Yorkers, like other city dwellers, had, as a contem- 
porary put it, a voracious appetite for newspapers, but no 
American city offered so much daily reading matter to so 
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many.’ With over twenty English and about a half-dozen 
foreign-language dailies, New York was the “‘news center of 
the country,” and had been for over a hundred years, a fact 
that made it a magnet for the best journalists and the ablest 
entrepreneurs in the field.? Added to the availability of the 
finest editorial and business talent was the capital necessary 
to exploit the vast changes in the technology of printing and 
distribution of news in the ‘eighties and ‘nineties. New York 
papers, as early as 1848, had formed a powerful nation-wide 
news-gathering agency, the Associated Press, and New York 
publishers were in the forefront of those who organized the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association in 1887. Nor 
were New Yorkers inconspicuous in the management of com- 
peting news agencies, especially the old United Press and one 
of its successors, the Publishers’ Press Association.’ 

However formidable its position, the New York press was 
convulsed in 1897 by a struggle of national importance, in- 
volving the defeat of the old United Press by the Associated © 
Press and the reorganization of the latter under its Illinois 
charter. Many of the former United Press members waged 
war against the Associated Press as a trust during the follow- 
ing years, relying on the Publishers’ Press Association, the 
Scripps-McRae Press Association, and the Sun Printing and 
Publishing Association for this purpose. It was over the re- 
fusal of the Chicago Jnter-Ocean to give up the Sun services 
that a legal battle was precipitated which wrecked the AP 
as an Illinois corporation and compelled its rechartering in 
New York in 1900, though not its liberalization. Not until 
1915 were AP members permitted to subscribe freely to other 
news services, as the Chicago Jnter-Ocean had insisted on 
doing.‘ 

Taxed though it was by the rivalries of the news agencies, 
the New York press plunged into the reporting of the Cuban 
crisis, the ensuing Spanish-American War, and the aftermath 
of victory with all the energy and resources it could com- 
mand. The Journal, the World, and the Herald were quick 
to establish special war news syndicates, each supplying some 
of the leading papers in the major cities of the country.* 
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Chronicling the news, making the news, and, in the case of 
some papers, manufacturing the news, the journals of the 
metropolis set a pace never before witnessed in publishing 
annals. The American Newspaper Publishers Association, 
gathering at the Waldorf-Astoria in annual meeting in Feb- 
ruary, 1898, attracted members ‘from the farthest confines 
of the country,” eager to hear at first-hand what a twelve- 
month of journalistic enterprise had wrought.® 

If 1896 had been a bad year, and so it was generally ac- 
knowledged, 1897 was very much better, despite the bitter 
battle of the national press associations, but 1898 held prom- 
ise of unprecedented accomplishment.’ Prosperity was even 
more certain in 1899; and 1900 proved a record-breaking 
year, though the International Paper Company combine 
sought a share of publishing profits by charging the uneasy 
New York publishers all that the traffic would bear for news- 
print. Surveying it all, the Fourth Estate, a contemporary 
trade paper, concluded that “New York is now and always 
will be the newspaper center of the continent, and as such 
the progress made in journalism by the several papers pub- 
lished therein is a matter of general interest.” * 

Viewing this “progress’’ dispassionately, and few did, it is 
clear that the growth of cities, the industrial hurry and 
bustle, and the remarkable achievements of inventive genius 
had placed a premium on innovation in the newspaper field. 
In their tireless search for circulation, publishers and editors 
left no possibilities unexplored, seeking a formula that wou'd 
hold readers, win advertisers, and influence the course of 
municipal and national life. A cheaply-priced paper meant 
circulation figures that would attract advertisers, who would 
help to pay the heavy costs of publication and leave a profit at 
that. This being the stimulus, mechanical ingenuity sup- 
plied the means. Quadruple Hoe presses were in use in 1891 
and by the end of the decade no first-class paper could afford 
to be without them or their improved equivalents. In 1898 
the Hoe sextuple machine printed hourly 72,000 eight-page 
papers, a staggering rate of duplication but an indispensable 
adjunct to any progressive publishing house.’ For a city of 
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over 3,400,000 people, craving for diversion from the monot- 
ony of the work-a-day world, none-too-literate but intellec- 
tually curious, and wholesomely interested in appealing plans 
for social betterment, the metropolitan press had a sure-fire 
remedy, attractively served up twice daily and more often if 
the circumstances warranted. 


Little wonder that the New York papers left no wheel un- 
turned to build up circulation. Sensation, illustration, pseu- 
do-science, special features, editorial crusading, all were 
resorted to in lesser or greater degree, depending on the tastes 
and temperaments of editors and publishers and the cash or 
credit at their disposal. In the process, many an upright 
journal was tempted down devious roads and succumbed 
to practices less than honorable. In compiling its American 
Newspaper Annual, N. W. Ayer and Son cautioned the 
nation’s press: 


By CIRCULATION we do not mean the number of read- 
ers, on a basis of five (or any other number of) readers 
to each copy of the paper; nor do we mean sheets or 
impressions. The legitimate circulation of a newspaper 
or periodical is its regular, necessary issue, sent to names 
on its honestly compiled mailing list or subscription 
book, sold over the counter, or through news agents or 
news boys. Returned and unused papers should not be 
included in the count.... 

Nor do we want “average’’ circulation by the weight- 
ing of occasional large extra editions. By “average cir- 
culation” we mean the number of complete copies 
which usually fills the need of the mailing lists, and the 
demand either in or out of the office. Averages made up 
by including one or more large editions are not fair 
averages; they are admissible only when made from a 
uniform, a slightly fluctuating, or a steadily growing 
circulation.?° 


This incorruptible advertising agency called for “sworn, 
detailed statements, for a period of not less than six months 
preceding date of report,” and, where available, printed such 
figures in its Annual in bold-face type, marked with a star. 
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Its Annuals are the best guide we have to the state of press 
circulation throughout the nation during the momentous 
‘nineties. Regrettably, neither the World nor the Journal 
saw fit to reveal their figures for 1898, 1899, and 1900 to the 
Ayer agency though these papers did so partially for 1897; 
and few New York papers went to the trouble of filing sworn 
statements, the Evening Post being a notable exception. 
Curiously enough, the metropolitan press showed less reti- 
cence about publicizing its claimed readership totals in its 
own columns or in the advertising placed with the trade 
journals. 

However mistaken, there was a widely-held notion at the 
time that nothing so stimulated circulation of a newspaper 
as war, or, at least, the talk of war. Writing in the Atlantic 
Monthly, in January, 1898, E. L. Godkin, the Evening Post's 
distinguished editor, observed: “Newspapers are made to 
sell; and for this purpose there is nothing better than war. 
War means daily sensation and excitement. On this almost 
any kind of newspaper may live and make money.” '! Up 
and down the land there were men of good will who believed 
this to be so, and there were publishers more than willing 
to act on the theory that if war could make newspapers thrive, 
newspapers could make war. Ironically, as Pulitzer and 
Hearst and their like-minded colleagues found out, the first 
assumption proved to be a miscalculation, whatever success 
may have been theirs in precipitating armed conflict with 
Spain. 

“Circulations,’ commented the Fourth Estate editorially, 
went up tremendously yet “the expense of gathering news, 
the increased price of paper and the lack of advertising made 
publication a hazardous business.” '* Writing in the Cosmo- 
politan shortly after the armistice with Spain had been sign- 
ed, Arthur Brisbane, a Hearst stalwart, frankly acknowledged 
that reporting the war had been ruinous financially. He 
estimated that if it had continued for two years, “it would 
bankrupt the resources of every first-class newspaper in New 
York City.” '* Only the newsboys made money, what with 
one extra following close upon another. 
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When the war began, the newsboys were paying forty 
cents a hundred for the penny papers; this went up, first to 
fifty cents and then to sixty cents a hundred. The reaction 
of the boys was swift and fierce: thousands of copies were 
destroyed, necessitating a quick retreat to the old rates.’ 
Then, toward the end of the war, the Chicago newspapers 
went back to two cents, and it was expected that the New 
York press would follow suit, but, though Pulitzer was will- 
ing, Hearst clung to the penny price.’ “Costly madness’’ the 
idea may have been, but the essential soundness of the policy 
was vindicated when, in October of that year, the Times 
announced a reduction in price from three cents to a penny. 
Adolph S. Ochs justified his move by saying that the three- 
and-one-half million people of the city were ready to buy a 
one-cent paper because of its price and not because of its qual- 
ity; now they could have both, quality and price.’* It was 
soon rumored that circulation of the paper had doubled, and 
the following year the Sunday edition of the Times was re- 
duced from five cents to three; only the plodding Sunday 
News sold for so little." 

Expansive dreams of astronomical circulation did not eva- 
porate with the passing of war. Though Ayer’s Annual gave 
the over-lively New York Press a mere 115,000 readers, this 
Republican sheet boasted on its masthead in 1899 that it was 
“Read Every Day by Six Hundred Thousand People” in 
Greater New York, Newark, and Jersey City. The previous 
fall it had claimed that it sold “to actual readers every day 
50,000 more copies than all the other Republican papers, 
morning and evening, in New York, all the Brooklyn papers, 
and the New York Times and Evening Post combined.” 
However galling this invidious comparison may have been to 
the Herald, the Tribune and other widely-read Republican 
journals, it hit with special force the struggling Brooklyn 
sheets as they vainly sought to keep up with the exacting 
standards of metropolitan journalism. But the Press was to 
find that even though it put out a special New Jersey edition 
and was a breezy sort of paper with nice typography and a 
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good sports page, its rivals had a firmer hold on the loyalty 
of the metropolis, whatever their circulations. 

War or no war, enough transpired at home and abroad 
after peace had been made with Spain to keep circulations 
up. The Dreyfus case and then the Boer War aroused wide- 
spread interest; the question of imperialism kept the pot of 
political agitation boiling; and the Mazet investigation laid 
bare the incompetence and corruption of the city adminis- 
tration in shocking detail.’ As the summer of 1899 wore on, 
the newsboys, pressed once again to take the World and the 
Journal at sixty cents a hundred, set up an effective boycott 
of these papers, aided and abetted, it was whispered, by the 
Telegram and the Sun, the News and the Mail and Express. 
Significantly, the ever proper Evening Post and the sedate 
Commercial Advertiser kept free of the dispute. But the 
penny papers and the boys made up quickly enough, as a 
heightened ‘‘public conscience” pressured them to do, and 
it was not long before circulation managers vied with one 
another for the services of these same news-carriers.*° 

As the century came to a close, the Journal boasted of its 
gargantuan press Capacity, its superiority over its nearest 
rivals, the Herald and the World, and its record-breaking 
evening circulation, equal to the combined circulations “of 
all the other evening papers published in New York.” ** But 
it omitted to mention that the Herald sold for three cents, 
and that all the other papers limited returns by dealers.” 

The advertising that mounting circulations sought to 
attract did not always materialize. Retail advertising, which 
came to be the mainstay of the metropolitan dailies, was 
aimed at the carriage trade more often than not, and for this 
sort of customer the quality papers seemed best. But the 
power of the advertiser, whatever the paper, had become 
greater than that of the readers, or so it appeared. “The 
advertiser,” maintained E. L. Godkin, “rather than the sub- 
scriber is now the newspaper bogie.”** So hungry was the 
press for advertising revenue that its columns were opened 
to many a questionable advertisement. The remedy, thought 
one social scientist, was to separate advertising and news 
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sheets, so that each would pay its own way, but other stu- 
dents of the problem were not quite so sure this was a prac- 
tical sojution.** 

If some felt “truth, dignity, and power” had vanished from 
the journalistic armory, others saw hopeful signs of the 
survival of the old-fashioned editorial virtues. In this cate- 
gory was the Evening Post’s defiance of the Wanamaker store, 
which had tried to dictate policy on the tariff issue. Such 
pressure might be successful in Philadelphia, remarked the 
Post tartly, but it would not go in the City of New York. 
This forthright stand met with increased advertising lineage 
for the paper, indicating that, as a group, the dry-goods mer- 
chants favored rather than opposed a low tariff and uncom- 
plicated customs regulations.*® 


Along with editorial independence went a zealous regard 
for integrity in advertising, promoted, if need be, by proper 
legislation. In May, 1898, for example, Governor Black sign- 
ed a bill making the printing of false or misleading advertis- 
ing a misdemeanor.** It must not be supposed, however, that 
altruism was the order of the times or the guiding principle 
in advertising policy. The city’s Publishers’ Association was 
quick to stop the news dealers from placing circulars in 
delivered papers.*? A proposal of the Union Advertising 
Company to pay the city $120,000 a year for the right to 
place 3,500 sheet-iron receptacles for waste paper on the 
streets was promptly discouraged.** The Brooklyn press, 
fighting for its very existence, secured a legal opinion from 
the corporation counsel that matters relating to that borough 
must be advertised in its papers.**® And all along, the Jour- 
nal, Herald, and World, in that order, conducted a running 
competition for advertising patronage that kept the business 
departments of all the metropolitan dailies in a continuous 
state of turmoil. Finally, in December, 1900, the Journal’s 
Christmas issue ran up 39214 columns of advertising, out- 
distancing the Herald by 11714 columns. Advertising in the 
dailies was big business, and the Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Association, formed that year, underlined this 
fact.*° 
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It was clear that, in the mad scramble for advertising reve- 
nue and circulation leadership, a sensational handling of the 
news had its uses. If some of the penny papers abused this 
formula, even the conservative journals were not entirely 
immune to its blandishments. After all, the Sun and the 
Herald had blazed the way a half century before the advent 
of the yellow press in New York City. The nature and prob- 
lems of metropolitan life merely accentuated a trend long in 
the making, and a huge, untutored population proved easy 
prey for the flaming headline and seductive story, especially 
when simply, though profusely, illustrated.*! 

Made in New York though it was, yellow journalism 
spread far and wide throughout the land, filling a psychic 
void in the public mind, staggering under the political and 
social pressures of the turbulent ’nineties.** It was a case of 
hysteria, said Dr. William Lee Howard in the New York 
Medical Journal for October, 1898, both on the part of those 
who produced and those who demanded this type of journal- 
ism, and “It is one of the characteristics of the hysteric not 
to remember bungler, blunder, and plunder. Contradiction 
of a fact stated by them is a stimulant, a charming seducer 
which feverishly allures them into further distorted and 
untruthful by-ways. . . .”” ** The “yellow kid” may have been 
a gamin of the city streets, but he struck a responsive chord 
among the denizens of more than his stratum of society, and 
symbolized the shift in emphasis from rural to urban mores 
and folkways. Pulitzer knew this and Hearst sensed this, and 
all their imitators, however inept, gloried in the discovery 
of the power of their craft over the attitudes and conduct of 
twentieth-century man. 

It was bad enough to play up crime and vice, however 
artfully packaged in moral exhortation, but it was something 
else again to press for war, however justified, by misleading 
headlines, falsified news stories, and irresponsible editorials.** 
When nearly half the dailies of the metropolis went in for 
this sort of frenzied journalism, sedulously aping the Journal, 
the World, the Sun, and the Herald, a reaction set in that let 
loose a concerted torrent of criticism, even from highly con- 
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servative Republican papers friendly to expansionist ideas. 
The whole nation watched as the “yellows” traded editorial 
blows with their more dignified rivals in the city.*® 

In the forefront was the Evening Post, sparing neither 
words nor space to expose the shabbiness of the contention 
that “yellow journalism” was merely a synonym for “enter- 
prise.” Arthur Brisbane, looking back at it all. in a Cosmo- 
politan article, saw nothing immoral in the use, over and 
over again, and long before war came, of the Journal head- 
line, ‘“War Sure!” After all, he explained, it was only a mat- 
ter of time.** Nor was there any consolation in the fact that 
the readers of the sensational press had developed wide- 
spread skepticism about its contents, because, as the Evening 
Post noted, “it would be found on further talk about Cuba 
and the war, and the duty of our nation, and the conduct of 
the Spaniards, that’ these readers’ opinions “on all these sub- 
jects, or on nearly all, had acquired a distinctly yellow 
tinge.”’’? 

After war broke out, there was no stopping the excesses 
of the sensational journals. “Fake extras,” lamented the 
Fourth Estate, streamed from the presses to whet the appe- 
tite of a public at once skeptical and gullible. “Not one of 
the Sunday extras up to the present time has contained a 
single line of important news. . . . The man who buys one 
of these extras throws it down in disgust when he finds how 
he has been deceived.” ** Developing this theme, the trade 
weekly of journalism, in its May 19, 1898, number, con- 
cluded: ‘““The public is becoming heartily sick of fake news 
and fake extras. Some of the newspapers in this town have 
printed so many lying dispatches that people are beginning 
to mistrust any statement they make.” And a week later, this 
same magazine, tried beyond endurance by the antics of the 
jingo press, was forced to observe: 


The yellow journals are becoming impatient at Uncle 
Sam’s delay in wiping Spain off the face of the map. 
They jump on McKinley, on Sampson, and even on 
Dewey. They cry “shame,” “outrage,” and hurl all sorts 
of epithets at the department heads in Washington. 
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rhey call upon the nations of the earth to take note of 
the cowardly attitude of the government in its manage- 
ment of the war.*? 


Almost immediately after the close of hostilities, there 
set in a change in the tone of these very same newspapers. 
Resort to sensation had not produced the expected profits 
nor won the respect of the intelligent public and the journal- 
istic profession. Staffs were cut ruthlessly, resulting in some 
talk about a genuine reporters’ and editors’ labor union.‘ 
There was a big shake-up in World personnel. By the turn 
of the century, yellow journalism was on the decline, with 
the World leading the way back to “normalcy.” The Times 
had demonstrated how profitable a highly conservative paper 
could become; and the Journal, pursuing its heedless course, 
found itself in real trouble after McKinley’s tragic death. 
Long before, E. L. Godkin had come to the conclusion that 
‘the public will buy a paper without agreeing with it.” * 
It is debatable whether the popularity of the yellow press 
was any clue to its influence, one way or another; but there 
is little question that the conservative journals carried great 
weight among their readers, many of whom were the opinion- 
makers in city, state, and nation.** 

Next to sensation, illustration proved a novel feature of 
the new journalism. Appealing successfully to the illiterate 
was no mean accomplishment. Nowhere more than in the 
great city was it necessary for survival to win readers among 
the mass of uneducated, recent arrivals from foreign lands. 
Not that they alone were attracted by cartoons, comic strips, 
and pictures, but for them this would be the bridge into the 
rarefied atmosphere of the printed word. 

In 1897 the Tribune was the first to adapt the perfected 
halftone to the rotary press, ushering in a new and highly 
satisfactory technique for reproducing photographs.** Back 
in the 1870's, the New York Graphic had experimented with 
pictures, but its success was indifferent. Then came the 
World, the Herald, and the Journal, in that order, subscrib- 
ing to the principle that a picture is worth a thousand 
words.‘ Now the Tribune was basking in the reflected glory 
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of its superb half-tones. By 1900, every morning paper in 
New York was using illustrations except the Times. In the 
evening field, the Post, the News, the Commercial Advertiser, 
and the Mail and Express were without pictures, though the 
latter two did issue illustrated supplements.** 

The drawing power of illustrations was tremendous. When 
the conservative Evening Post published in April, 1898, a 
three-color lithographed supplement, consisting of a map of 
Cuba and adjacent islands, its circulation soared.‘* The 
war months saw a steady improvement in color printing 
techniques and the application of endless ingenuity in illus- 
tration. Closely identified with this trend was the publication 
of special newspaper supplements on Saturday or Sunday, a 
field in which the Times pioneered, setting in motion an 
avalanche of competing special issues.‘7 The Easter number 
of the Herald, for example, was advertised as “a sumptuous 
art and literary magazine,” consisting of four “splendid” 
art selections, and thirty-two full-size pages of color and half- 
tone engravings. The Journal, never surpassed at this sort 


of effort, matched the New York papers picture for picture 
and supplement for supplement. Even the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser bestirred itself to sponsor a Saturday pictorial review, 
and over the bridge, in Brooklyn, the Eagle screamed its 
colorful wares.‘ 


The special features that filled the pages of the newspapers 
and their supplements to overflowing held readership up and 
made the new journalism attractive to every member of the 
household. But writing the feature story, like all reporting, 
could be a responsibile professional job or something cooked 
up in feverish haste in the news room. Here again, the yel- 
low journals were at serious fault, putting out, among other 
articles, pseudo-scientific stories embellished with highly 
imaginative illustrations. So widespread was this practice 
that Thomas A. Edison was led to complain: ‘““There are 
some newspapers that can’t get anything straight. . . . I wish 
to protest against the many articles appearing in the sensa- 
tional papers of New York from time to time purporting to 
be interviews with me about wonderful inventions and dis- 
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coveries. . . . Scarcely a single one is authentic.” ** 

In justice to the sensational press, however, it must be said 
that neither expense nor effort was spared to dramatize scien- 
tific progress. Demonstrating the wonders of wireless, the 
Herald secured Marconi in the fall of 1899 to help report 
the news of the International Yacht Races off Sandy Hook.*° 
Such stunts were without number, but they made life in the 
metropolis an exciting adventure. 

In the last analysis, the editorial. policies of the newspape1 
fixed their character and determined the quality, if not the 
quantity, of their readership. Here again, the new journalism 
seized upon a circulation-building device, the editorial cru- 
sade. Horace Greeley had shown what a force for public en- 
lightenment a vigorous editorial policy could be, and E. L. 
Godkin’s ringing appeals to civic virtue and pride had paved 
the way for the far-reaching Lexow investigation."' Pulitzer 
had, therefore, notable precedents by which to shape his 
World, turning it into a vigorous champion of popular 
causes for civic improvement, social amelioration, and poli- 
tical reform.*? In varying degree, the other papers followed 
his example, adding sensational twists of their own to pro- 
mote the most laudable of programs for the people’s good. 

Witnessing the popular madness over the Cuban crisis 
early in 1898, E. L. Godkin wrote that “editorials and seri- 
ous discussion have little influence with newspaper readers,’ 
but his own Post belied this generalization.** Even in the 
midst of war, editorial crusading zeal was not neglected. 
Praising the work of the reporters and illustrators during 
the actual period of hostilities, a Georgia newspaperman gave 
eloquent expression to this new professional spirit: 


There has been rotten work done in the commissary, 
quartermaster, and hospital departments at Washington, 
and we bear testimony to that fact . . . because it is 
our duty as good citizens, as well as correspondents, 
to do so. .. . There is not going to be any whitewash 
in this war. The newspaper correspondents know too 
much about it.** 


This is proof, if proof be needed, that the spirit of enterprise, 
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when rightly understood by its journalistic practitioners, had 
its Own imperatives, and nowhere more than in the great 
metropolis was this spirit destined to come to fruition in 
ways that would redound to the credit and welfare of the city 
as it responded to the promise of a Greater New York.*® 
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FOREWORD 


The program of the Association in 1957 was more extensive 
and active than in any year of its history. Our varied services 
reached more people of all ages than ever before. I believe, 
too, that the quality of our program and its presentation ad- 
vanced notably. 

The departure of Miss Mary Cunningham, Associate Director, 
on leave of absence to become Deputy Director of State Publicity, 
New York State Department of Commerce was noted in extenso 
in the July issue of New York History. Fortunately for us Miss 
Cunningham was able to see the Junior Program through its 
convention at Lake Placid in May and she edited the January 
and April issues of New York History. In an organization like 
ours, with a small executive group and an extremely active 
program, the departure of so able and imaginative a colleague, 
one who had been with the Association nearly two decades, 
called for major reassignments of responsibilities and adjust- 
ments. 

Miss Barck, who had formerly edited the New-York Historical 
Society Quarterly, took over the editing of New York History 
with the July issue. Mr. Rath took over the general direction 
of the Junior Program, which included the editing of The 
Yorker; Mrs. Margaret Misencik assumed far greater respon- 
sibilities than she had previously had for the development of the 
Junior Program and Mr. Crooks became responsible for the 
lay-out and design of The Yorker. Mrs. Loretta Vick was added 
to the staff, on part time, to lighten the load in Miss Barck’s 
department, and Mrs. Vivian Olson, Miss Cunningham’s secre- 
tary, found her responsibilities complicated by the changes. But 
all of these people arose to the emergency with efficiency and 
good will and are now operating as a very efficient team. 

Mr. Per Guldbeck, Curator of the International Folk Art 
Museum, joined the staff as Research Associate and is proving 
a happy addition. His broad experience in the design of exhibits, 
conservation of museum objects and the management of records 
relieves Mr. Rath of a multitude of details in the direction of 
the Museums. 
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EDUCATION: ADULT PROGRAM 
Seminars 


The tenth annual Seminars on American Culture followed 
a slightly different pattern of organization from other years. 
Two courses, Pioneer Living and Family History, were offered 
throughout the first week, each course being given both morning 
and afternoon. This program attracted 143 people, more than 
one-third of whom came to us from out of the state, from as 
far away as Illinios and Florida. 


The second week, when we offered eight courses, about 20% 
came from out of state, with the most distant from Iowa. Of 
the combined attendance for both weeks of 337, about 27% came 
from outside New York State. Year by year the Seminars have 
become increasingly far-reaching in their influence and, while 
we always have and always should put strong emphasis upon 
the history of the State of New York, we have also created an 
adult educational program which has implications far beyond 
the State’s borders. Not only is this true in terms of Seminarians 
but it is also true in the sense that a number of states are now 
carrying forward programs frankly modelled after the Seminars 
on American Culture. 


Quite apart from the fact that this year’s Seminars were the 
largest we have ever had, I think in many ways they were the 
best. Mr. Samuel Hopkins Adams, who has served on the fac- 
ulty many times but hadn’t been with us for two years, remarked 
that the quality of the students and the quality of class discussion 
reached a new high. Certainly the Trustees and the membership 
of the Association, generally, owe a debt of gratitude annually 
to the devoted members of the faculty who give up a week 
their summer to serve the Association in this way. 


Annual Meeting 


The experiment of combining the Annual Meeting with two 
days of the Seminars on American Culture proved a success. The 
Seminars have brought hundreds of new members into the organ- 
ization every year and the members who joined through the 
Seminars this year had an opportunity to find out at first hand 
what the Association is accomplishing and what kind of an 
organization they had joined. At the same time it gave such 
Trustees as were not already here and other members of the 
Association who do not ordinarily attend the Seminars an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the range and variety of that program. All in all, 
I think it was agreed that this pattern should be repeated. 
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Local History Workshop 


The Local History Workshop at Hamilton College early in 
September proved to be the answer to the need of which we 
have long been aware, namely a brief, inexpensive refresher 
course for local historians and local history enthusiasts. There 
is for most of us something particularly pleasant in being on a 
college campus and New York State is fortunate in having a 
goodly number of such handsome spots to look forward to in 
the years to come. 

We tried to keep this week-end on a highly practical level, 
providing the 200 participants with suggestions for writing better 
local history, for improving their local museums, and with the 
experiences of various historical societies in developing vigorous, 
imaginative local history programs. 

It should be remembered that Dr. Albert B. Corey, in his dual 
role of State Historian and Trustee of this Association, was 
Program Chairman for this meeting. This emphasizes the in- 
teresting, indeed the unique, relation between the State Histor- 
ian’s Office and the New York State Historical Association. Over 
the years there has developed a very practical relationship and 
distribution of responsibilities between the State Historian’ Office 
and our membership association. It has become our function to 
provide educational programs to support the state- and com- 
munity-encouraged local history movement. The educational 
program of this Association has many ramifications but certainly 
this role is one of its most important. 


College Teachers Of New York State History 


Another point at which the Association worked closely with 
the State Historian’s Office was the meeting in May, which Dr. 
Corey called in Cooperstown, of the college teachers of New 
York State History. This was the first time this group had been 
brought together and there was general agreement that it 
was an extremely valuable opportunity for the exchange of 
ideas and techniques. We are happy that another meeting of this 
group is steal at Fenimore House in 1958. 


Historic-House Keeping 


For the third time we offered this year, in cooperation with the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation, Historic-House Keep- 
ing: A Short Course. The fifty students who attended came 
from sixteen states, including California and Florida; three 
came to us from Canada. These are people responsible for the 
development, preservation, and interpretation of those houses 
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which are community heirlooms and, as such, the symbols of 
the past. Many of these people are struggling against great 
and varied odds to give these buildings value and significance 
to their contemporaries and the future. It is our aim to give 
them specific, realistic, practical help and yet to build this upon 
a firm philosophic basis. 

We would like to record the pleasure and satisfaction we 
found in working with Dr. Richard Howland, President, and 
Mrs. Helen Bullock, Historian, of the National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation. 


Cooperstown Local History Project 


As we work more and more closely with local historians and 
the leaders of local historical societies, it has seemed useful for 
us to carry on certain experiments in community history our- 
selves. 

When the Society of Architectural Historians was conducted 
on a tour of some old Cooperstown houses a year ago, the staff 
prepared a folder concerning each house visited, with photo- 
graphs and pertinent architectural and historical data. From that 
small beginning, and in preparation for the first two local his- 
tory gatherings in January and March, Mrs. Florence Peaslee 
Ward, Curatorial Assistant, and Miss Barck, set up a record 
file on Cooperstown houses, with a folder for every edifice ever 
built in Cooperstown (now standing or long sii:ce destroyed). 
Into these several hundred folders are gradually being amassed 
pictures, plans, and available data of all kinds: architect, builder, 
date of erection, structural changes, ownership, occupants, fires, 
famous visitors, social festivities—indeed anything and everything 
that pertains to the history of each building, and of all indivi- 
duals associated therewith. Everyone in the village is being urged 
to add to the story of his home and place of business, and local 
interest in the project has been enthusiastic and valuable. In 
the course of time, and with continuing cooperation, this col- 
lection should develop into a unique and outstanding record of 
the changing physical appearance of an upstate New York vil- 
lage, preserving not only the architectural history of every type 
of dwelling and business structure, but also contributing to the 
folk and social and economic story of Cooperstown. 

During the past year, with the cooperation of local people 
interested in local history, five Thursday evening meetings were 
held at Fenimore House, under the Association’s auspices, for 
showing old pictures and discussing historic Cooperstown and 
Otsego County. These gatherings were entirely informal, with- 
out minutes or dues or officers. Everyone in the surrounding 
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area was invited, by word of mouth, by postcard reminders, 
through notices in newspapers. The response was far greater than 
had been expected. Instead of small groups of known enthusiasts, 
the attendance at every session was between one hundred and one 
hundred and fifty, despite some inclement weather and the in- 
evitable conflict of other village activities. The audiences have 
participated with lively comments, discussion and reminiscences. 

At the first two symposia the subject was Cooperstown houses, 
new and old. By means of an opaque projector, Mrs. Ward show- 
ed photographs and postcards from her own collection and that 
of the Association, and some pictures lent by members and 
friends. The May meeting was devoted to Otsego Lake—summer 
camps on its shores, fishing and water sports and ice skating, 
passenger boats and all types of pleasure craft. Cooperstown’s 
Main Street, which had purposely been omitted from considera- 
tion on previous evenings because of the great amount of material 
concerning it, attracted large numbers in October and November. 
There were special exhibitions of prints, photographs and post- 
cards, picturing events and structures along the Main Street, and 
of trade cards, billheads, and account books of 19th century 
Cooperstown merchants, from the Association’s collection. The 
November meeting was made memorable by the celebration of 
the ninety-seventh birthday of Cooperstown’s oldest native son, 
Mr. William Gruby. 

These local history gatherings will be continued at Fenimore 
House, with the emphasis during 1958 on other sections of Otsego 
County. 
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EDUCATION: JUNIOR PROGRAM 
Yorker Membership 


At the end of the academic year 1956-1957 the junior program 
of the Association could look back proudly on its fifteenth 
successive year of growth. There were 185 chapters with 6040 
members, as compared with 161 chapters with 5454 members 
in June 1956, one of the largest and most active programs of the 
type in the country. 

Fall registration of junior historians lagged slightly, largely, 
it is believed, because of the high incidence of illness and the 
closing of many schools throughout New York State. There was, 
however, an increase in December, in spite of school overcrowd- 
ing, double sessions, and disrupted schedules, and at year’s end 
there were 119 Yorker chapters with 4,035 members, as compared 
with 139 chapters and 4,659 members a year ago. 


Yorker Activities 


Detailed mimeographed reports of all chapter activities for 
the school year 1956-1957 were sent to all ‘Trustees of the Associa- 
tion and copies are available for those interested. These reports 
were summarized in the July 1957 issue of New York History. 

The variety of the programs carried on by these young histor- 
ians can be determined by the fact that the report listed six 
books of local history being prepared; three Yorker cookbooks 
published; four regional publications regularly issued; fifty-four 
school assembly programs presented; four programs given over 
radio and TV stations; six clubs making collections of historical 
objects for school or community museums; three groups engaged 
in cemetery clean-up projects; seventy-one speakers presented; 
one hundred forty-seven trips taken (here we might add that 
many of these trips were to the Cooperstown museums) ; and 
one hundred thirty-four parties and entertainments held. 


Regional Jamborees 


Successful spring jambories were again held. The Adirondack 
District met at Lisbon, Capital City at Elnora, Mohawk at Clin- 
ton, Lake Ontario at DeWitt, Long Island at Farmingdale, 
Genesee at LeRoy, Sullivan-Clinton at Endicott, and Buffalo 
at South Dayton. Renewed regional interest is evident from the 
fact that two zones completely reorganized their set-ups this year, 
drawing up new regional constitutions and making plans for 
the exchange of zone ideas. 
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Kingston Constitution Day Rally 


A special honor came to Yorkers last spring when they were 
asked by Governor Averell Harriman to sponsor a giant rally at 
Kingston, on April 20, in commemoration of the 180th anniver- 
sary of the signing of New York State’s first Constitution. At the 
affair the Governor presented John Morack, 1956-57 statewide 
Yorker President, with a proclamation designating the year to 


come as one of special study of the successive New York State 
Constitutions. 


1957 Yorker Convention 


The statewide junior convention, held at Lake Placid on 
May 10-11, with an attendance of 3,000 was our biggest conven- 
tion to date. Both the “Yorker-Corker” dance and formal session 
of Saturday morning, May 11, were held in the huge Olympic 
Arena. The formal session again featured the election of officers, 
transaction of business and the presentation of awards. Competi- 
tion for these awards was keener than it had ever been before 
and the accomplishments reported by the clubs were even more 
numerous. 


Other Yorker Program Features 


Besides The Yorker magazine, membership cards and emblems 
which go to all members, the Yorker program has continued to 
provide clubs with organizational material and guidance through- 
out the year. Monthly chapter letters, dealing with a variety of 
topics, were sent and pen pal lists again enabled Yorkers to make 
new friends through correspondence. 


Loan Exhibits 


Although the series of twelve school loan exhibits still meet 
with strong approval, nonetheless rental of the units has fallen 
off somewhat from preceding years. Schools tell us, however, this 
is due to the transportation charges they must pay, which come 
to a fairly sizable total on twelve cases, and not because they 
feel the exhibits are less valuable. 

The Fenimore House and Farmers’ Museum kodachrome 
slide units again proved popular and helpful in the preparation 
of school groups coming to the museums. 


Ethical Culture School Camp 


For two years the Ethical Culture School Camp on Lake 
Otsego has had a Yorker Chapter and used the facilities of the 
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Farmers’ Museum as a well-planned facet of their educational 
program. This year one of their instructors was given a one-week 
training, prior to the opening of the camp, in spinning and 
weaving. Later, the camp group working on a regional study 
project, after attending selected Seminar sessions, was given 
daily assignments in the Village Crossroads area. 


The Yorker 


Volume XV of The Yorker, five issues embracing the school 
year 1956-1957, was completed under the editorship of Mary 
Cunnngham. Thirteen articles with an impressive range of sub- 
ject matter plus the usual features, “Editor’s Page.” “Yorker 
Doings,” and “So They Tell Me,” in the first four issues led to 
the traditional May-June number, announcing awards and fea- 
turing photographs of the Yorker chapters. 

Mr. Rath assumed the editorship of Volume XVI, with Mr. 
Crooks serving as Production Manager. To give greater flexibility 
in production, it was decided to print by photolitho-offset, mak- 
ing possible more colorful layout effects. Another minor change 
in policy resulted from the decision to devote the entire first 
issue, except for regular features, to an article on New York State 
by the well-known author and Trustee of the Association, Carl 
Carmer. Introduced into the following number, November-De- 
cember, were two new features, a vignette on State history high- 
lights and “Looking at Pictures,” a reading of paintings and 
prints. In the same number, in addition to a largely pictorial 
piece on the Erie Canal, there was an article on the Association 
and its program. 

In addition to members of Yorker chapters, the magazine was 
sent during 1956-1957 to 700 individual subscribers (mostly 
libraries and schools) and to over 1400 senior members of the 
Association. The complete sending roll reached a total of 8,407. 


Farmers’ Museum Junior Live Stock Show 


The 11th Annual Farmers’ Museum Junior Live Stock Show 
held on the grounds of the Farmers’ Museum on July 30th and 
31st was the largest in the history of this event. Some 443 entries 
were recorded with 224 boys and girls participating and exhibit- 
ing. Prize money and other awards this year ran to $4200. But 
more important than the number of entries or number of young 
agriculturists or the total of prize money is the quality of the 
judging and of the experience shared by the youngsters partici- 

ating in this show. Agricultural leaders tell us of the tremendous 
help this Show gives in raising the standard of cattle and stock 
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in the area. It has now become the second largest junior live stock 
exhibit in this State. 


PUBLICATIONS 
New York History 


During 1957, fourteen articles appeared in New York History, 
and reviews of twenty-three current books. The Director’s Re- 
port of a decade of the Association’s history, 1947-1956, was 
printed in the January issue, and reprinted separately. The 
July number continued the custom of publishing Miss Cunning- 
ham’s report to adult members about the Junior Historians, 
and Mrs. Misencik’s condensations of Yorker Chapter reports. 
There were four selections by Miss Barck of “Articles of Interest 
to Yorkers,” and she began a new section of “Local History in 
the Library” as a medium for brief notices of publications con- 
cerning villages and towns, churches and organizations, celebra- 
tions and pageants, throughout the state. The October issue 
contained Dr. Corey’s Sixth Annual Listing, 1956, of “Some New 
York State and Local Historical Research in Progress.” 


A Short History 


The publication in September of A Short History of New York 
State, by David M. Ellis, James A. Frost, Harold C. Syrett, and 
Harry J. Carman, by the Cornell University Press in cooperation 
with the New York State Historical Association, brought to a 
conclusion a ten-year project with a certain amount of laughter 
at calling a 700-page volume “a short history.” Even so, one of 
the major problems of the authors was the necessity for maximum 
compression. By and large, the book has been received favorably, 
although reviewers have pointed out certain minor errors, all 
of which will be corrected in the next edition, and this volume 
can be set down as a major accomplishment. 

The presentation of the first copy to Governor Averell Har- 
riman by the authors was arranged by Miss Cunningham in her 
new post at the Commerce Department. The round table dis- 
cussion by the authors at the Local History Workshop, led by 
President Henry Allen Moe, signalized the publication of the 
book on September 6th. 
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LIBRARY 


During 1957, 1064 people signed the Reading Room register, 
three-quarters of them from New York State, and the others 
representing thirty-one other states, with seventeen from Canada, 
two from South Africa, and one from Norway. The largest atten- 
dance was during the summer tourist months, and particularly 
during the weeks of the Seminars, but readers from Otsego 
County and other nearby places use the library all year round, 
in connection with research on crafts, local railroads, and the 
history of Burlington, Middlefield, Pierstown, and Hartwick. 
One-fourth of the year’s readers were interested in genealogical 
research, and it was noticeable how many of those genealogical 
enthusiasts were young people. Other subjects of historical re- 
search included Indians, migrations, canal towns, the Seneca 
turnpike, covered bridges, Susan B. Anthony, Jedidiah Peck, and 
James Fenimore Cooper. The Farmers’ Museum library col- 
lections were consulted for information about candles, black- 
smithing, hooked rugs, patent medicines, and herbs. 

The Librarian answered 284 reference questions, of which 
almost half related to genealogy, especially concerning people 
who came to the Otsego County area around 1800 and who 
moved farther west within a few years. 

The Library of the New York State Historical Association re- 
ceived gifts from 162 individuals and 49 societies and organiza- 
tions, and the Library of The Farmers’ Museum, from 62 in- 
dividual donors and 2 organizations. 479 titles were added to the 
Association’s library by gift and purchase, and 175 to that of 
The Farmers’ Museum. The two libraries regularly receive 120 
periodicals and newspapers, by exchange, gift and subscriptions, 
and during the years received by gift 10 volumes and 211 single 
issues of newspapers. Mr. Grover C. Shafer presented The Wor- 
cester (N. Y.) Times, December 27, 1900-December 30, 1914, and 
Mr. W. Fern Ferguson added 8 issues to the Association’s file 
of that newspaper. The Association purchased The Detroit 
Society for Genealogical Research Magazine, complete from vol- 
ume 2 (1938) to date, with the cumulative indexes for volumes 
1-10, and 11-15. The miscellaneous and ephemeral collections 
were increased by 30 maps and | atlas, 22 almanacs, 54 programs, 
27 leaflets, 82 greeting cards and trade cards, 53 broadsides and 
posters, 9 scrapbooks, 226 postcards (mostly from Mr. Paul Rey- 
nolds), and 161 photographs. 


A collection of advertising leaflets, programs and itineraries, 
1916-1931, of the Redpath Chautauquas, of which he was mana- 
ger, was given by Mr. Crawford A. Peffer. Mr. A Fred Saunders 
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supplemented the American Canoe Association collection by add- 
ing two books, puotographs, and 26 leaflets, booklets, and broad- 
sides. Two scrapbooks of newspaper clippings relating to the 
“Railroad War” in Otsego County, compiled by the late Mrs. 
Florence E. (Brown) Whitbeck, were given by her son, Mr. 
Lee F. Whitbeck. 

A Bible of 1812 containing records of the children of William 
and Patty (Green) Gilbert, of Gilbert’s Lake, was presented by 
Mrs. Frederick R. Wallace, and Mrs. Julia School gave two 
Bibles printed by the Phinneys of Cooperstown, 1825 and 1832, 
containing records of the Belding, Benson and Page families. 

The manuscript collections increased greatly during the year. 
99 volumes and 5882 single items were accessioned in the Associa- 
tion’s records, and to The Farmers’ Museum manuscripts were 
added 51 volumes and 851 separate letters and papers. The fol- 
lowing are the principal additions to the two manuscript collec- 
tions: 


Account book of John Williams, of Lebanon, Conn., and of 
John Williams, Jr., of Pierstown, Otsego County, N. Y., 
1784-1794, 1794-1804. Gift of Mrs. C. Warren Ring (Con- 
stance Varn 2y.) 

Diary of William Coventry (died 1820), yeoman, of Hudson, 


N. Y., 1786, 1790-1802, 1806-1810, 1817. Purchase. 

Journal-letters of Abigail May (1775-1800), of Connecticut, 
of her sojourn at Ballston Spa and her journey to Boston, 
1800, transcribed by her sister in 1801 (2 volumes) . Gift of 
Miss Margaret Roys. 

56 letters and papers of James Carpenter (1784-1817), of 
Goshen, N. Y., and of his family; 58 business and official 
letters and papers of Honorable Jeromus Johnson (1775- 
1846 and 51 letters to and from him; diary of Mary Ann 
Johnson, 1824, on trip from New York City to Canada via 
Albany and Buffalo. Gift of Mrs. Thomas Brown Rudd. 

26 papers of David A. Hulse of Orange County, including 
his agreements about teaching school, 1826-1842; and 2 
students’ notebooks of John K. Joline. Gift of Mrs. Lincoln 
Tull. 

Account book, 1839-1845, of Ira Kenyon, of Mount Vision, N. 
Y., and account book of Mrs. Betsey (Kenyon) Bowdish 
Palmer, with some other gifts, from Mrs. Pruella (Taylor) 
Maxon, in memory of her mother, Mrs. Irene (Bowdish) 
Taylor. 

200 letters to Robert W. Chambers (1865-1933), four boxes of 
family letters, invitations, bills, proof sheets and photo- 
graphs; a sketch book; and six scrapbooks and a box of 


-- 
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newspaper clippings relating to his novels. Gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harvey Chalmers. 

The accessioning of these many gifts was done by Mrs. Helen 
Ekerold. 

During the year, 3279 cards were added to the main catalogue 
(of which 2483 were typewritten and the rest printed Library 
of Congress cards). About a third of these cards were prepared 
by Miss Dorothy Meserve, during her two months of summe: 
work in the library. 84 cards were added to the catalogue ol 
New York State imprints before 1850, and 15 to the catalogue o! 
bookplates and association volumes. A new catalogue was begun 
this year, for biographical and genealogical references to Otsego 
County individuals and families, to aid in quick reference work 
with the many local people, tourists, and correspondents inter- 
ested in this locality. In a few months it has grown to 550 cards. 


MUSEUM PROGRAM 
Farmers’ Museum 


Shortly after Mr. Rath took over responsibility for the Muse- 
ums he made an analytical survey of The Farmers’ Museum, 
based on his long experience with the National Park Service and 
the National Trust. As a result it was decided that priority would 
be given to redoing the exhibits in the Main Building of The 
Farmers’ Museum which had remained static during the last 
decade, when emphasis had been placed on the Village Cross- 
roads. It was finally determined that changes would be effectu- 
ated in a series of annual steps. During 1957 the entrance area 
of the main barn was completely reoriented. 

Mr. Rath and Mr. George Campbell, the Curator of the 
Farmers’ Museum, with the counsel of the Director, determined 
the nature of these changes. Mr. Erwin Austin was employed by 
the Association to assist in making the necessary plans and 
drawings. Submitted to the Board of Trustees at its regular 
meeting in February, the plan was approved. 

By early May, the time when our museums begin their sum- 
mer schedule, a number of marked changes had been effected 
in the entrance approach, the lobby, the smal! kitchen-room 
installed some years ago, and the large first room of the main 
barn. The problem was threefold: orientation, education, and 
circulation control. A new sign in front of the main entrance 
stated succinctly the purpose and meaning of the museum. Lobby 
signs clarified the complicated admissions schedule, oriented the 
new visitor to his surroundings and to Cooperstown. Special 
label stands were constructed for use in the museum area. 
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Circulation control was achieved by putting fencing into the 
lobby. On the western side of the lobby special displays on 
NYSHA, Cooperstown, the Farmers’ Museum Shop, Fenimore 
House and the Baseball Museum were put up. Beyond the lobby 
entrance area, at the approach to the kitchen, a refurbished 
model of the entire museum area assisted in orienting the visitor. 

Exhibits in the kitchen room and the first large room beyond 
were completely changed to lay stress on the material connected 
with the opening of the New York State frontier. In the far 
corners of the large room new demonstration areas for the wood- 
turner and the broom-maker were set up. 

It was agreed that a fair start had been made toward clarifying 
the interpretative message of The Farmers’ Museum by having a 
selection of our collections serve as complement to the major 
story as it is portrayed in the Village Crossroads. It was achieved 
through the cooperation and hard work of staff members Corliss 
Sharp, Seth Martindale, and Hubert Andrews, working under 
the immediate direction of Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Guldbeck’s arrival in August made it possible to continue 
the planning for fall-winter-spring changes in the main barn. 
Before year’s end major work on the Craft Hall was already 
under way, with attention also being given to storage needs and 
the refinement of existing displays. 


Conservation 


More attention to conservation of the collections of the 
Association was given in 1957 than ever before. A large number 
of our paintings were treated by Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon Keck, 
distinguished art conservators. They were assisted from time to 
time by Miss Jean Volkmer and Miss Mary Schenck. Mr. Guld- 
beck, upon arrival in August, was able to institute a program for 
the conservation of objects and material other than paintings, 
setting up a laboratory for the purpose. 


Fenimore House 


At Fenimore House, new orientation and admission signs 
were specially designed to flank the entrance to the building. 
The removal of the Shaker materials in the Edward Deming 
Andrews Collection from two rooms on the second floor of 
Fenimore House resulted in the temporary installation of paint- 
ings and other material from our reserve collection. 


Mastin Paintings 
The long-sought housing for the George Mastin collection 
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of paintings, acquired by the Association in 1954, was discovered 
by Corliss Sharp, who noted that the Hamilton Inn, in Clinton, 
New York, was disposing of its early 19th century carriage 
house. Admirably suited to its proposed re-location site along- 
side Bump Tavern on the Village grounds, it was presented to 
the Association by Mr. George F. Traub of Clinton, New York, 
and transported to Cooperstown. 

Since Mastin showed these paintings in the 1840's in the out- 
buildings of country taverns, the carriage house seems an ideal 
place for the permanent installation of his thirteen big canvasses. 
Other work prevented completion of the reconstruction, but 
the framework has been re-erected and it is expected that the 
work will be finished in time for the new travel season. 


William Price - 1831 


For some time it had been known that on Route 20 north 
of Cooperstown there were, in a building that had once served 
as a turnpike tavern, wall paintings of considerable interest. 
How considerable was not known until Sheldon Keck was com- 
missioned to investigate further. On practically every interior 
wall of the building were discovered, under layers of wallpaper, 
highly imaginative landscape paintings by one William Price and 
dated 1831. The Henry Francis duPont Winterthur Museum 
(Delaware) bought the building and then formulated an agree- 
ment to share this major find in the field of American primitive 
painting with the Association. Under Mr. Keck’s direction and 
with the assistance of Mr. Guldbeck, all of the paintings were 
exposed and tests were made for determining the best way to 
transport these plaster walls. As 1957 ended the entire hall, first 
and second story, was ready for transport to Winterthur. The 
Association has retained for future use in Bump Tavern the 
wall paintings from other rooms. One of the pleasures in working 
out this often complicated problem was the high quality of 
inter-museum cooperation which characterized every phase of 
our negotiations with Mr. Charles Montgomery, Director of 
the Winterthur Museum. 


Art Research 


Agnes Halsey Jones did research as a volunteer throughout 
the year, developing a permanent reference file of upstate New 
York painters. Her attention was specifically directed toward 
selecting paintings for an exhibition which this Association, in 
cooperation with Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute (Utica), 
the Albany Institute of History and Art, the Memorial Art 
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Gallery (Rochester), and the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, 
will present in 1958. In September the Directors of these Muse- 
ums and members of their staffs came to Cooperstown to serve 
as a jury, selecting the required 75 paintings from a total of 225 
Mrs. Jones had located in her research and considered eligible 
for consideration. Entitled “Rediscovered Painters of Upstate 
New York,” the show will open at Fenimore House in June and 
then travel to ch of the participating museums. 


Loans 


Each year the Association is called upon to participate in 
special shows at other museums throughout the country and 
abroad by lending materials from its collections. During 1957 
these loans were made: 


The Rensselaer Junior Museum Political cartoons 

Troy, N. Y. 

Corning Glass Center Toys 

Corning, N. Y. 

Roberson Memorial Center Toys 

Binghamton, N. Y. 

Edison Birthplace Association Shingle-making equipment 

Milan, O. 

Medical Society of N. Y. State Contents of our Doctor’s Office 

New York City 

The Newark Museum Painting, exhibition ‘Early New Jer- 

Newark, N. J. sey Artists” 

Detroit Institute of Arts Painting, exhibition “Painting in 
America—The Story of 450 Years” 

Fort Delaware, Inc. Duplicate household and farm items 

Narrowsburg, N. Y. from our collection in storage 

DeYoung Memorial Museum Painting, continuation of “Painting 

San Francisco, Cal. in America . . .” exhibition 

Springfield Center July 4th Costumes 

Celebration Committee 

West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. Painting, “The Village Post Office” 

New York City to be reproduced for 1958 calendar 

St. Johnsville, N. Y. Celebration $2 Country Store items 

Otesaga Hotel Paintings, Folk Art and other muse- 

Cooperstown, N. Y. um items—summer display 

Herkimer County Extension Service Farm tools and implements 

Mrs. Robert Jackson Reciprocal loan 

Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Albany Institute of History & Art 2 paintings, exhibition “An Albany 
Microcosm” 

Carnegie Institute Painting, exhibition “American 

Pittsburgh, Penna. Classics of the Nineteenth Century” 
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Children’s Art Program Painting, exhibition “Birds and Ani- 
Milwaukee Junior League, Wis. mals” 


American Federation of Arts and 2 paintings, exhibition ““The Ameri- 
Wildenstein Galleries, New York can Vision” 


King of Prussia Historical Society Inn sign, for special celebration 


U. S. Information Agency 38 farm and home items, exhibition 

Washington, D. C. “County Agent” in Asian countries 

Cooperstown High School Costumes for Senior Play 

Fort Worth Art Center, Texas Painting, exhibition “The Iron 
Horse in Art” 

Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts Toys 

American Federation of Art Painting, traveling exhibition 
“Charm of Youth” 


TICONDEROGA 


Mrs. Jane M. Lape, Curator, reports that during the year 2553 
visitors signed the register book, about half the total of visitors. 
These figures include five school groups. 

Monthly meetings of the Ticonderoga Historical Group, the 
August meeting of the New York Folklore Society, a preview of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica film on the North American Indians, 
and various community committee meetings were held in Head- 
quarters House. 

Three special exhibits were set up: 

“Indian Artifacts Collected in the Champlain Area’—Arranged 
in conjunction with Dr. William Ritchie’s talk before the Ti- 
conderoga Historical Society 

“Rowland Robinson’s Work”—arranged and collected in con- 
junction with Duane Robinson’s talk on Rowland Robinson 
“Ticonderoga before 1800”—arranged in conjuntion with Mrs 
S. Balding’s discourse on “Ticonderoga Families Prior to 1800” 


The Library 


Accessions to the library consisted of 330 books, 103 manuscript 
items, 52 newspapers. 

Probably the most significant additions to the manuscript file 
are the Ferris collection which contains 100 items concerning 
Warren, Washington and Essex Counties, dated from 1800-1825. 
They were deposited by Mrs. Karl LaPointe, of Ticonderoga. 

In addition, the library received some 200 additional items to 
the MacIntyre collection which concerns the iron mines in the 
Adirondacks. These are original letters of Duncan MacMartin, 
Archibald MacIntyre, and David Henderson and their associates. 
These were received from Arthur Crocker of New York City. 
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In conjunction with the town historian, the staff has copied 
and indexed three local cemeteries. 

About two dozen serious scholars used the library over ex- 
tended periods or borrowed extensive materials. In addition, 488 
queries of historical or genealogical nature were answered by 
mail. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Printing 


Because the quality of printed material, including folders, 
broadsides, announcements, which we send out is important 
for acceptance by the public of our events, we have been devoting 
more time to this phase of the public relations work. The design 
and production of such pieces has now become a major portion of 
the responsibilities assigned to Mr. Crooks. During the past 
year 25 pieces were designed and produced by the Public Rela- 
tions Department; in many cases that department was also 
responsible for the copy as well. The wide variety of these items 
is indicated by the following: 


Winter Series Folders 2000 
Winter Series Tickets 500 
Association Calendar, Jan.-Apr. 2000 
Newspaper Contest Flyer 550 
Housing List 600 
Guide to the Museums 100,000 
Seminar Folder 45,000 
Seminar Poster 8300 
Association Calendar, May.-Aug. 2000 
Historic-House Keeping folder 12,000 
NYSHA Annual Meeting Flyer 2100 
NYSHA Annual Meeting return card & proxy 2100 
NYSHA Annual Meeting program 425 
Association Calendar, Sept.-Dec. 2000 
Folklore Mailing Envelope 3000 
Local History Workshop Flyer 3700 
Questionniare 5000 
Yorker-Sept.-Oct. 10,500 
Local History Workshop Folder 4500 
N.Y. Folklore Winter Meeting Card 3000 
Folklore Annual Meeting 1175 
Art Historians Weekend 100 
Cooperstown Museum Poster 150 
Yorker Nov.-Dec. 10,500 
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Museum Guide 


Let me comment a little more fully in particular on the new 
Guide to the Museums which has heightened the interpretation 
for our visitors. Designed by Mr. Crooks, the Guide carries 
photographic illustrations of the buildings and exhibits. There 
was a secondary problem to overcome which was the fact that 
many of the visitors at Fenimore House were missing the Folk 
Art Gallery and at The Farmer’s Museum were missing the 
Lippitt Farmhouse area. It was felt that illustrating photo- 
graphically both of these exhibit areas in the Guide would 
obviate this. We shall be glad to send copies of this Guide to 
members upon request. 


Housing List 


We have provided of necessity a housing list of accommoda- 
tions in Cooperstown for those students registering for the Semin- 
ars on American Culture. Heretofore this has been mimeograph- 
ed and has become quite voluminous. This year we developed 
a compact, printed Housing List which listed approximately 
50% more of the housing facilities in Cooperstown and the area. 
This is not only more attractive and practical for mailing but was 


produced for approximately the same cost as the mimeographed 
sheets. 


Association Calendar 


For several years the staff has agreed that members of the 
Association should receive, at stated intervals, a calendar of 
Association events. This year the Public Relations department 
developed an Association Calendar listing such events, museum 
hours and special notices when pertinent. It is mailed to our 
membership to cover the periods January-April, May-August, 
and September-December. 


School Groups 


The mechanical routing of school groups visiting the three 
Cooperstown museums is handled by Mr. Crooks and his sec- 
retary, Mrs. Elizabeth Morris. While the number of students did 
not increase appreciably, the number of groups showed an in- 
crease of 7%. Our fall school group visitation was sharply un- 
dermined by the flu epidemic, which also affected our general 
visitor totals. 
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1957 1956 1955 


Number of School Groups 348* 324 301 
Total Children 15,644 15,218 12,976 


* 23 groups cancelled in the Fall due to flu. 


I should like especially to comment on two of the most reward- 
ing special group visits. In June we were host to sixteen blind stu- 
dents from the Industrial Home for the Blind in Brooklyn. In a 
teaching situation such as ours where “looking” is such an im- 
portant part of the program of interpretation, it is amazing to 
watch these children “look by feeling” aided by the verbal des- 
criptions of members of the staff. 

We were then honored by an invitation to act as hosts to a 
group of talented deaf-blind adults, several of whom were in 
this country for an international meeting of similarly handi- 
capped individuals. Fortunately they had interpreters with 
them and we explained our exhibits to the interpreter who 
translated through the “touch system’’ of communication. 


Displays 


The Farmers’ Museum participated in the sesquicentennial 
celebration of the Medical Society of the State of New York 


with a display of the office room from the Doctor’s Office at 
the Farmers’ Museum at the Hotel Statler, New York City, 
February 18-20. All of the equipment, books and materials from 
this exhibit were taken to New York and a full-scale replica 
room was developed and staffed. This was carried out in coopera- 
tion with the Medical Society of the State of New York, which 
had played an important part in furnishing this building 
originally and at its dedication at the Farmers’ Museum. The 
Society graciously made a contribution to the Farmers’ Museum 
to offset the entire cost of this exhibit. The comments from 
officers of the Society, the press and the general public were most 
gratifying. 

The Association cooperated with B. Altman’s, New York City 
department store, in the planning and setting up of a Fifth 
Avenue window display promotion of “Historic Sites and Build- 
ings of New York State.” Under the aegis of the Association, 
the windows during a two-week period in summer featured the 
Farmers’ Museum and five other historic preservation projects 
throughout the State. The visit of the design staff to Coopers- 
town resulted in the “Christmas in the Country” windows which 
Altman’s featured at Christmastime. 

The 1958 calendar of the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
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pany features a fine reproduction of a painting in the Fenimore 
' House Collection, Thomas Waterman Wood’s “The Country 
Store.” The gift of the Company to the Association for this 
privilege more than paid for a complete and badly-need restora- 
tion of the painting. 


Questionnaire 


During the last two weeks of August and at various times in 
the months of September and October, we requested visitors 
to fill in an information blank, a copy of which is shown in 
this report. Any conclusions to be drawn from this sampling of 
1445 visitors, a little less than 1% of our aggregate attendance, 
must be very tentative. Certain valid observations, however, 
can be made. 

We have always known that our visitors came from all over 
the country but were interested to see that the states other than 
New York that feed us the greatest number, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, are those which have high speed thruways connecting 
with our own. It was observable that the visitors coming from 
these states tended to use the New York Thruway, a highway 
which is now being used by about 20% of our visitors. It is safe 
to assume that when the Massachusetts Turnpike is connected 
with the New York Thruway, it will carry a fresh influx of 
visitors from New England. 

The average number of individuals in each party runs pretty 
close to the national figure of 3.3 visitors to a car. We were 
more surprised at the answer to our question asking the length 
of the trip which they were currently taking. About 85% did 
not expect to be away from home more than three days. Indeed, 
95% expected to be away from home less than a week and 62% 
reported that they were on a one-day trip. We are still drawing 
a large proportion of visitors from our immediate area though 
the distance one can travel in one day by taking advantage of 
the Thruway is greatly expanded over what it was ten years ago. 

The answers which were most satisfying to us were those re- 
lating to the discovery of what had influenced our visitors to 
come to the Museums. The greatest single influence was word 
of mouth. 34% had been told about the Museums by a 
friend. The answer that surprised us most was the 21% who re- 
ported that they had visited us before and were returning, and 
this fact will have considerable influence on our thinking, as 
it affects the more frequent changing of exhibits. 25% were 
influenced by our own leaflets distributed throughout the coun- 
try. These three elements accounted for 80% of our visitors. The 
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other 20% were divided as follows: Newspapers 6%; magazine 
articles 4%; road signs 4%; radio 2%; just passing by 4%. 

I reiterate that these are rough figures, that we need to spot 
check repeatedly during the coming year and that a more 
scientific analysis of the results is called for before we are ready 
to offer final conclusions. We do think, however, that what we 
have learned so far is significant. 


Attendance 


Our attendance pattern this year offers some interesting 
observations. Up until the flu epidemic, which began in Septem- 
ber, our attendance was well ahead of 1956. For the month of 
October alone we dropped behind 1956 by 3500 visitors at the 
two Museums. While there may be certain economic factors in- 
volved here, too, it is our assumption that the wholesale closing 
of schools, sickness in families and the general tendency of people 
to stay home brought about the drop. Our net figures for this 
year was close to last. 

The increase at Fenimore House was a direct result of the 
new major signs put up at the entrance of The Farmers’ Museum, 
explaining our pattern of combination tickets, and displays 
describing the exhibits at Fenimore House. An expansion of 
this policy, which will include similiar signs at the Baseball 
Museum this next year, should enhance our prospects. 


1957 1956 


The Farmers’ Museum 108,031 107,234 
Fenimore House 46,778 43,699 





154,809 150,933 


Another sign which explained that visitors could turn in 
their ticket stubs as a down payment on a new membership led 
to about 150 new members for the Association. 





January 22 
January 31 
February 3 
February 4 
February 9 
February 10 


February 16 
February 17 


February 18- 
20 


February 23 
February 24 


March 4 
March 23 
March 26 
March 26 
March 30 
April 2 


April 13 


April 27 
April 28 
May 3, 4 


May 9-11 
May 14 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS—1957 
WRGB-TV. Farm Spotlight — Black- 
smith Shop, Farmers’ Museum 

Cooperstown Local History Enthusiasts 


First in Winter Sunday 
Series—Richard Chase, 
Mountain Tales” 


Afternoon 
“Southern 


Ticonderoga Historical Society 


Winter Meeting, New York Folklore 
Society 


Second in Winter Sunday Afternoon 
Series—Dr. William Fenton, “Four 
Kings of Canada” 
Trustees Meeting 


Third in Winter Sunday Afternoon 
Series—Mrs. Robert Atwell, Readings 
New York State Medical Society Exhib- 
it—Doctor’s Office, Farmers’ Museum 
Third Annual Susquehanna Ball 
Fourth in Winter Sunday Afternoon 
Series—Eric Larrabee, “Jazz: Today 
and Yesterday.” 

Ticonderoga Historical Society 
Yorker Jamboree—Long Island District 
WRGB-TV. Mohawk-Hudson Council 
“Patriotism and Folk Art” 
Cooperstown Local History Enthusi- 
asts 

Yorker Jamboree—Sullivan-Clinton Dis- 
trict 

WRBG-TV. Mohawk-Hudson Council 
—Yorker Program 

Yorker Jamboree—Adirondack District 
Yorker Jamboree—Mohawk District 
Yorker Jamboree—Capital City District 
Yorker Jamboree—Lake Ontario Dis- 
trict 

Yorker Jamboree—Buffalo District 
Opening of Main Building, Farmers’ 
Museum, for the season 

Open House, Farmers’ Museum and 
Fenimore House 

College Conference on Teaching New 
York History 

Statewide Yorker Convention 
Ticonderoga Historical Society—Dr. 
William A. Ritchie “Archeology of 
Eastern New York” 
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Schenectady 


Fenimore House 


Fenimore House 


Ticonderoga 
New York City 


Fenimore House 


New York City 


Fenimore House 


Hotel Statler 

New York City 
Fenimore House 
Fenimore House 


Ticonderoga 
Farmingdale 
Schenectady 
Fenimore House 
Endicott 
Schenectady 
Lisbon 

Clinton 

Elnora 


DeWitt 


South Dayton 
Cooperstown 


Cooperstown 
Fenimore House 


Lake Placid 
Ticonderoga 
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If you will take a minute, you will help us to make your next trip to Cooperstown 
more enjoyable. 





INFORMATION PLEASE 


Residence: City or Town State 

Number of individuals in your party? 

Is this a one-day trip? Yes No 

If not, how many days? 

Are you staying overnight in Cooperstown ? Ye No 

If so, how many nights ? 

If not, about how many hours wiil you be in Cooperstown ? 

How many meals will you eat in Cooperstown? 

Will you estimate the approximate amount spent by your party 

in a day’s travel? 

Where was your last overnight stop before Cooperstown ? 

What route did you follow to Cooperstown? #80 #20 #28 
New York State Thruway 


What influenced you to come to Cooperstown ? 


Cooperstown or museum literature . Radio or TV program 
A friend Newspaper article 
Just driving by Magazine feature 
Previous visit Road signs 


Other (specify) 
While in Cooperstown what will you visit? 
Fenimore House Baseball Museum 
Other (specify) Farmers’ Museum 
Comments or suggestions regarding your Visit may be written on tne back of this 
sheet and will be appreciated. 
Thank you for your cooperation in completing the above information. There is no 
necessity to sign your name, but if you would like to receive mailings from the 


New York State Historical Association, fill in this space. 


Name Occupation 


Address 


PLEASE LEAVE THIS AT ADMISSION DESK 











May 23 
June 3 


June 8 
June 11 
June 20 


June 23 
June 25 
June 30 
July 7 


July 12 
July 13 


July 29 
July 30-31 
July 31 
August 17 


August 20 


August 21-24 


September 6-8 


September 15-20 
October 3 


October 5 


October 24 
November 4 
November 21 


December 2 
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Cooperstown Local History 
asts 


Enthusi- 


Annual Meeting Ticonderoga Histori- 
cal Society 


Yorker Jamboree—Genesee District 
Zonta Regional Meeting 


WNBF-TV Program on Seminars on 
American Culture 


Cooperstown Central School Bacca- 


laureate 


Cooperstown Central School Com- 


mencement 


Tenth Annual Seminars on American 
Culture—First Week 


Tenth Annual Seminars on American 
Culture—Second Week 


Trustees Meeting 


Annual Meeting New York State His- 
torical Association 


Tenth Annual Otsego County Dress 
Review 


Tenth Annual Farmers’ 
Junior Live Stock Show 


Museum 


“Farm Paper of the Air’—Don Tuttle, 
WGY. Live broadcast 


Annual Meeting New York Folklore 
Society 
A Short History of New York State. 


Formal presentation to Governor Har- 
riman. 


Second Annual Farmers’ Museum An- 
tique Show 


Local History Workshop at Hamilton 
College 

Publication date: A Short History of 
New York State 


Third Annual Historic-House Keeping 


Garden Group of Cooperstown Wo- 
man’s Club Tea 


Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Gilbertsville Chapter Meeting 


Cooperstown Local History Enthusiasts 
Ticonderoga Historical Society 


Cooperstown Local History Enthusi- 
asts 


Ticonderoga Historical Society 
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Fenimore House 
Ticonderoga 


LeRoy 
Fenimore House 
Binghamton 
Fenimore House 
Fenimore House 
Fenimore House 
Farmers’ Museum 


Fenimore House 


Cooperstown 
Cooperstown 
Fenimore House 
Farmers’ Museum 
Farmers’ Museum 


Ticonderoga 


Albany 


Otesaga Hotel 


Clinton 


Fenimore House 
Fenimore House 


Fenimore House 


Fenimore House 
Ticonderoga 
Fenimore House 


Ticonderoga 
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DONORS 


The following members and friends of the Association made gifts of books 
or museum material during 1957, and we hereby express our warm thanks: 


Alexander, Ralph B. 

Alexander, Mrs. Sarah J. 

Allen, Henry M. 

Allis, Miss Mary 

American Canoe Association 

Anderson, Miss Doris 

Andrews, Mrs. Brookings T. 

Angell, Miss Gertrude R. 

Atwater Kent Museum 

Augur, Mrs. Monroe 

Ayres, Douglas 

Bagg, Miss Rosanna C. 

Bailey, Ivan 

Barber, Mrs. Gertrude A. 

Barck, Miss Dorothy C. 

Barnes, Harry Elmer 

Barriskill, James M. 

Beckwith, Dr. Martha 

Belknap Press of Harvard University 
Press 

Berkeley, Rev. Ernest T., Jr. 

Bielaski, Miss Amelia D. 

Blanchard, Mrs. Gertrude 

Bower, Keith W. 

Bradt, Mrs. Margaret 

Brazee, Estate of Orrin and Sarah 

Bresee, Wilmer 

Brophy, Mrs. John D. 

Bull, Mrs. Mildred M. 

Burgess, Mrs. Alice S. 

Butterfield, Roy L. 

Calkins, Miss Virginia 

Campbell, Charles 

Campbell, Willard 

Campbell, William 

Carlisle, Mrs. E. G. 

Carter, Mrs. Kate B. 

Cattus, Mrs. John C. 

Chalmers, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 

Champlin, Mrs. Claude 

Chapin, Mrs. A. S. 

Chapin, Mrs. H. W. 

Chase, Ernest Dudley 

Clark, Stephen C. 

Clucas, J. L. 

Colwell, Mrs. Morell T. 

Cooke, Miss Lucy E. 

Cooper, Miss Florence 

Cornell, Mrs. Marie B. 

Cort, Mrs. Harry L. 


Cortland County Historical Society 
Cox, Major Abraham B. 
Crooks, Robert W. 

Cross, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick B. 
Crounse, Dr. Kenneth 
Cunningham, Miss Mary E. 
Davidson, Miss Mary Francis 
DeVoe, Mrs. Shirley Spaulding 
Dodd, Mrs. Kenneth L. 

Dowd, M. L. 

Dunnavan, Mrs. Ralph B. 
Eells, Miss Anna 

Ekerold, Mrs. Helen 

Eldred, Thomas G. 

Ericson, Mrs. Edna 

Ferguson, William Fern 

Fish, Dr. Olive C. 

Fishwick, Marshall W. 

Fitzelle, Mrs. A. E. 

Fleming, Floyd C. 

Folmsbee Estate 

Forest History Foundation, Inc. 
Fort Rensselaer Yorker Chapter 
Fowler, Miss Marguerite 

Fox, Mrs. Edith M. 

Franklin, Albert 

Freeborn, Misses Grace and Lena 
Freeman, Albert 

Frieberg, Axel R. 

Gibbs, Mrs. George F. 

Giles, Mrs. Mervin S. 

Gilmore, Newton E. D. 
Goodyear, Thomas 

Gosnell, Dr. Charles F. 

Goyer, Albert E. 

Grifone, Francis V. 

Guldbeck, Per E. 

Guthe, Dr. Carl E. 

Hale, Miss Helen 

Halstead, Mrs. Harry 

Ham, Mrs. Charles 

Hamilton, Gail 

Hardy, Dr. H. Claude 

Harris, Miss Ada Y. 

Hascup, Rev. Jack H. 

Hays, Mrs. Florence Brownson 
Hays, Dr. Norman Brownson 
Heidt, William, Jr. 
Henderson, John D. 

Henry, Mrs. Morgan 
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Herrick, John P. McKim, Mr. and Mrs. William Lee 
Hewitt, P. J., Jr. Nestle, David 

Hick, Charles S. Newton, Mrs. Edna S. 
Hillery, Rev. Horace E. North, Dexter 

Hooks, Edward G. Noyes, Mrs. Anna B. 
Hughes, Mrs. Charles T. Palen, Dr. G. M. 

Hunt, Walter L. Parish, Mrs. Earl T. 
Hunter, Le Roy Pearson, John Calder 
Hutchinson, M. H. Peffer, Crawford 

Irmisch, Mrs. George Pepper, Miss Alta M. 
Jacobsen, Miss Edna L. Perry, William Graves 
Jennings, Mrs. Irene Petterson, Mrs. 

Johnson, Laurence A. Phinney, Mrs. Alexander S. 
Jones, Mrs. Agnes Halsey Pierce, Miss Julia 

Jones, Dr. Louis C. Plant, William 

Keillor, James A. Presada, Mrs. Andrew 
Kepler, Frank R. Preston, Mrs. William 

Kerr, Randolph Pugsley, Edwin 

King, Raymond Purvis, Donn 

Kinne, Miss Mary Lull Quimby, Mrs. Ruth Steere 
Kinney, J. P. Quinlan, Eldridge E. 
Kirkham, E. Kay Rath, Frederick L., Jr. 
Knapp, Ernest Raynor, D. Nelson 
Landauer, Mrs. Bella C. Reed, Mrs. Stanley 

Landers, Mrs. Charles H. Reynolds, Paul E. 

Lankes, Frank J. Rhodes, Miss Eva M. 
Lathrop, Homer Ring, Mrs. C. Warren 
Lawson, Miss Ruth Root, Mrs. Grace 

lee, Mrs. Florence Rousselot, Mr. and Mrs. Leonce 
Leonard, S. R.. Sr. Roys, Miss Margaret 
Lester, Mrs. J. D. Rudd, Mrs. Thomas Brown 


Lippitt, Harry 

Little, Miss Dorothy J. 
Little, Mrs. Nina Fletcher 
Lockwood, George K. 
Logan, Mrs. Edith 
Loomis, Mrs. L. M. 
Lowe, Mrs. Stanley T. 


Mabee, Misses Marian and Susannah 


Manley, Atwood 
Manning, Mrs. Dorothy 
Marsden, Kenneth L. E. 
Mason, Mrs. Gertrude E. 


Maxson, Mrs. Pruella Taylor 


memory of Mrs. Irene 

Taylor) 
Mayer, Charles F. 
Meserve, Miss Dorothy 
Morris, Robert C. 
McCabe, Miss Clara J. 
McCosker, M. Joseph 
MacElroy, Mrs. Laura 
MacGillivray, M. H. 
McGinnis, William Carroll 


McGown, Mrs. Frederick H., Jr. 


McGown, Mrs. Wilson 
McKee, Mrs. Marie T. 


Rulon, Stanley 
Saunders, A. Fred 
Saxton, Harold J. 
Scheff, Mrs. Harry 
Schindler, Miss Adelaide 
Scholl, Mrs. Julian 
Scofield, Carlton B. 
Scramlin, Mrs. Nellie 
Seese, Mrs. Mildred Parker 
Shafer, Grover 

Shaver, Miss M. Nellie 
Shepard, Harry N. 
Shepard, Mrs. Richard 
Silvia, Joseph A. 
Simonds, W. B. 

Sines, Miss Letha 
Sloane, Eric 

Smith, Mrs. Florence 
Smith, Howard L. 
Smith, Miss Martha 
Smith, Mrs. Phoebe Prout 


Smith, Mrs. William Harvey 


Spencer, Mrs. Frances B. 
Stahl, E. C. M. 

Stalker, Earl G. 
Stapleton, Russell 
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Stedman, George W., Jr. 

Steere, Miss Abigail 

Stelter, Dr. John H. 

Stern, S. 

Stroup, Mrs. F. Neff 

Swinney, Holman J. 

Taft, Dr. Kendall B. 

Ter Bush, Frank 

Thompson, Dr. Harold W. 

Timmerman, Corliss A. 

Tomlinson, Miss Agnes M. 

Traub, George F., The Alexander 
Hamilton Inn 

Troxell, William S. 

Trube, Mrs. Sarah M. 

Tull, Mrs. Lincoln 

Tuttle, Mrs. B. R. 

Van Derwerker, Mrs. William 

Van Horng, Al 

Van Voris,gArthur H. 

Vendetti, Frank F. 

Volk, Miss Gene E. 

Vollmer, Mrs. William 

Wagner, Mrs. William W. 

Wahl, Mrs. Verna E. T. 


Wait, William 

Wallace, Mrs. Frederick R. 
Walrath, Douglas 

Ward, Mrs. Florence Peaslee 
Waterman, Miss Marjorie F. 
Watford Drug Co., Inc. 
Wedderspoon, John 

Weiss, Harry B. 

Wessell, Mrs. Fred A. 
Westcott, Everett 

Whaling, Mrs. Mildred 
Whipple, Mrs. Edna Carmer 
Whitaker, D. 

Whitbeck, Lee F. 

White, L. R. 

Williams, Dr. Howard D. 
Williams, Timothy I. 
Wilson, Mrs. Cora 

Winsor, L. Coville 

Wise, Miss Mary 

Wright, Mrs. Florence 
Wright, Richard 

Youmans, Mrs. Mildred 
Young, Hon. Philip 
Youngs, Wilmor R. 


STAFF ACTIVITIES 


DOROTHY C. BARCK, Librarian 


Speeches, Lectures, and Broadcasts 


Saturday Afternoon Study Club, Fort Plain 

Upper Susquehanna Historical Society, Oneonta 

Literary Group of Cooperstown Woman’s Club 

Otsego County Local Historians (2 speeches) 

Oneonta State Teachers College Seminar 

Central New York D.A.R. Round Table, Richfield Springs 


Herkimer Chapter, D.A.R. 
Writings 


“Local Library Research” in The Bookmark, July, 1957 
“Articles of Interest to Yorkers” and “Local History in the Library” in 
successive issues of New York History 


Other Professional Activities 


Secretary, Early American Industries Association 
Vice President and Program Chairman, The Woman’s Club of Coopers- 


town 


Attended Annual Meetings of New York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and Early American Industries Association; Monthly Meetings of 
Upper Susquehanna Historical Society and Otsego Chapter, D.A.R. 

Faculty Member, Historic-House Keeping: A Short Course 

Chairman, Family History, Seminars on American Culture 
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Chairman, Session on historical society activities at Local History Work- 
shop 

Panel on resources of New York history at Seminar of College Teachers 
of New York History 


GEORGE P. CAMPBELL, Curator of The Farmers’ Museum 
Speeches, Lectures and Broadcasts 


WKTYV, Extension Service Program 

Fidelis Guild, Cooperstown Baptist Church 

Rotary Club, Milford 

Third grade, Cooperstown School 

Herkimer County Historical Association, Herkimer 
D.A.K. District Round Table, Herkimer 
WRGB,—TV Program, Flax Demonstration 


Other Professional Activities 
Faculty Member, Pioneer Living Section, Seminars on American Culture 
ROBERT W. CROOKS, Associate in Public Relations 


Speeches, Lectures and Broadcasts 


WRGB, Farm Spotlight TV Program, “The Blacksmith Shop at The 
Farmers’ Museum” 


Other Professional Activities 


Faculty Member, Historic-House Keeping 

Farm Cooperator, WGY-WRGB, Schenectady 

Meetings attended: Printing Week Banquet, Guild of Printing House 

raftsmen, Utica; New York Folklore Society Winter Meeting, New 

York; Farm Forum Cooperator Dinner, Schenectady; Annual Meeting 
of the Health Association of Otsego County; College Conference on 
Teaching New York History; New York Folklore Society Annual Meet- 
ing, Ticonderoga 

President, Health Association of Otsego County; Treasurer, New York 
Folklore Society; Chairman, Workshop Committee, Cooperstown Coun- 
cil of Churches; Member, Cooperstown Fire Department 


MARY E. CUNNINGHAM, Associate Director (on leave from June 1, 1957) 
Speeches, Lectures, and Broadcasts 


New York State Council for the Social Studies, Albany 

Conference of the Women’s Division, Democratic State Committee, 
Albany 

Sullivan-Clinton Yorker Jamboree, Endicott 

Schenectady County Historical Society, Schenectady 

Washington County Teachers Association, Hudson Falls 

Democratic Women’s Club, Oneonta 

Capital City Yorker Jamboree, Elnora 

Constitution Day Rally, Kingston 

Bay State Historical League, Sturbridge, Mass. 

Yorker Convention, Lake Placid 

Executive Meeting, Hudson-Mohawk Council on Educational Television 

Washington County Historical Society, Cambridge 

Cooperstown Children’s Center 
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Sent speech for presentation at the Annual Meeting of the Ontario His 
torical Society, London, Ontario, Canada 


Writings 


The Yorker: “Historic Sites Maintained by the State of New York,” 
“The Four Kings,” “A February Love Story,” “A Message to Garcia,” 
“Trails, Timber and Tourists: Lake Placid—Convention Capital,” 
“The Republic Is His Monument,” “Who’s Who Among Yorkers,” 
“Award Citations,” “Editor’s Page,” “So They Tell Me.” 

“Junior Historians” in New York History 

“Fun With History: The Junior Program of the New York State His- 
torical Association,” Proceedings of the California Historical Society 

“York State Stories,” syndicated newspaper column 


Other Professional Activities 


Faculty Member, Historic-House Keeping 

Member, Five County YMCA Council 

Director, Leatherstocking Democratic Club 

President, Otsego County Democratic Women’s Club 

Vice Chairman, Otsego County Democratic Committee 

Editorial Consultant to the firm, Our York State, producers of film 
strips, books and other material for schools 


PER E. GULDBECK, Research Associate 


Speeches, Lectures and Broadcasts 


Susquehanna Chapter New York State Archeological Association, Coop- 


erstown 
Writings 
Book Review in New York History 
Other Professional Activities 


Faculty Member, Historic-House Keeping 

Attended Opening of Adirondack useum at Blue Mountain Lake; 
American Association of Museums meetings, Lincoln, Neb.; Local 
History Workshop, Clinton 

Made collecting trip and visit to Fort Ticonderoga and Shelburne 
Museum 


LOUIS C. JONES, Director 
Speeches, Lectures and Broadcasts 


Alfred University, Alfred 

WRGB,—TV, Schenectady 

WGY, Schenectady (two broadcasts) 

University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Mills College, Berkeley, Cal. 

Chico College, Chico, Cal. 

California Historical Society, San Francisco 

Northern California American Studies Association at Stanford University 
University of California, Los Angeles (2 lectures) 

Pi Gamma Mu, New York State College for Teachers, Albany 
American Association of Museums Annual Meeting, Lincoln, Neb. 
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Friends of Rochester Library, Rochester 

Zonta Club, Cooperstown 

Alumni Dinner, New York State College for Teachers, Albany 
Hartwick High School Commencement, Hartwick 

Joint Legislative Committee on Historic Sites, Albany 

New York State Trauma Committee of American College of Surgeons 
Historic Sites Public Officials, Columbus, Ohio 

Canadian Museums Workshop, Ottawa 

Rembrandt Club, Brooklyn 


Other Professional Activities 


Member of Advisory Committee, and of History Committee, Albany 
Institute of History and Art 

Chairman of Committee on Trustee-Personnel Relations, Member of 
Council and Executive Committee, and of Planning Committee, Ameri- 
can Association of Museums, Annual Meeting, Lincoln, Neb. 

Member of Council and Vice-President, Chairman of National Awards 
Committee, Member of Committee on Professional Standards, Ameri- 
can Association for State and Local History, Meeting at Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Member of Council, Chairman of Nominating Committee, Member of 
Committee on Archives, American Folklore Society, Meeting at Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

American Committee for ICOM 

Advisory Board, American Heritage 

Advisory Committee, James Fenimore Cooper Letters, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press 

President, Emerson Literary Alumni, Hamilton College 

Member, New York State Council on Historic Sites 

Member, Cooperstown School Board 

Director, Tryon County Muzzle Loaders Association 

Visited, during 1957, sixty-nine museums and historic houses in ten 
states and provinces 


JANE M. LAPE, Curator, Headquarters House 
Speeches and Lectures 


Whitehall Historical Society 
Crown Point D.A.R. 


Other Professional Activities 


Executive Committee, Ticonderoga Historical Group 

Judged Floats, Decoration Day Celebration, Crown Point 
Advisory Committee, Ft. Ticonderoga May 10 pageant 
Prepared script and handled office work for Indian Pageant 


MARGARET P. MISENCIK, Assistant in Publications and Education 
Speeches, Lectures and Broadcasts 


Gilbertsville Central School 

Long Island Yorker Jamboree, Farmingdale 

WRGB, TV Yorker Program with Galway and Schuylerville Yorkers 
Buffalo Yorker Jamboree, South Dayton 
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Other Professional Activities 


Attended meeting of Mohawk-Hudson Council on Educational TV, 
Schenectady 


Attended Buffalo Yorker Jamboree, South Dayton; Constitution Day 
Rally Kingston; Yorker Annual Convention, Lake Placid 


VIVIAN N. OLSON, Secretary 
Speeches, Lectures, and Broadcasts 
Lake Ontario Yorker Jamboree, DeWitt 
Other Professional Activities 


Attended Constitution Day Rally, Kingston; Yorker Annual Convention, 
Lake Placid 


VIRGINIA D. PARSLOW, Assistant Curator, The Farmers’ Museum 
Speeches, Lectures and Broadcasts 


Fulton County Home Demonstration Agents, Gloversville 
Rochester Weavers’ Guild 


Writings 


Two sections in Concise Encyclopedia of American Antiques: “Hooked 
Rugs” and “Quilts and Coverlets” 


Other Professional Activities 
Faculty Member, Pioneer Living Section, Seminars on American Culture 
FREDERICK L. RATH, JR., Vice Director 
Speeches, Lectures, and Broadcasts 


Chamber of Commerce, Cooperstown 

“Farm Forum of the Air,” WGY, Schenectady 

Kiwanis Club, Oneonta 

Parent-Teachers Association, Schuyler Lake 

Garden Ciuh of North Carolina Annual Meeting, Winston-Salem 

Telfair Acacemy of Arts and Sciences, Savannah, Ga. 

New Bern Historical Society, N. C. 

Ethical Culture School Camp, Cooperstown 

Radcliff-Harvard Institute of Historical and Archival Management, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.—three lectures 

Ralph Carroll Hour, WNBF-TV, Binghamton 

New York State District Superintendents of Schools Association, Coopers- 
town 

Ulster County Historical Society Annual Meeting, Kingston 


Writings 


Two book reviews for New York History 
Miscellaneous material for The Yorker, Vol. XVI 
Seven articles on Adirondacks region for special publication 
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Other Professional Activities 


Special Consultant to Georgia Historical Commission on Fort Jackson, 
Savannah, Ga. 

Chairman, Pioneer Living, Seminars on American Culture 

Administrative Committee, Historic-House Keeping 


Attended Yorker Annual Convention, Lake Placid; Seminar of College 
Teachers of New York History, Cooperstown; meeting of Mohawk- 
Hudson Council on Educational TV, Schenectady; annual meeting of 
Northeast Museums Conference, Montreal-Quebec; annual meeting of 
American Association for State and Local History (Council) , Colum- 
bus, O.; New York Community Trust lunch, New York City; annual 
meeting of American Historical Association, New York City 

Visited, during 1957, 55 museums and historic sites and buildings in 
eight states, the District of Columbia, and Canada 





ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


Selected by 
DorotHy C. BARCK 
Librarian, New York State Historical Association 


AUGSPURGER, Owen B., Jr. “Buffalo’s Earlier Crossroads: Samuel Wilkeson 
and the Seaway, the Skyway, and the Thruway.” Niagara Frontier, Pub- 
lished by The Buffalo Historical Society 4:33-31, Summer 1957. Illustrated. 


BERGESEN, Stanley K. “The Quaker School for Negroes at Jericho, 1817.” 
The Nassau County Historical Journal 18 (no. 3): 17-24, Summer 1957. 


BIEDERMANN, Kenneth P. “The Importance of Regional History.” The 
Nassau County Historical Journal 18 (no. 3): 25-30, Summer 1957. 


BIRD, Henry. “The Story of a Tract of Land in Rye—Some recollections of 
an 87-year-old life resident.”” The Westchester Historian of the West- 
chester County Historical Society 33:80-81, July-Sept., 1957. 


BISHOP, Lewis H. “Stage Coach Days at Warsaw.” Historical Wyoming 
XI1:1-6, October 1957. Illustrated. 


BLAKELOCK, Chester R. “History of Jones Beach State Park.” Long Island 
Forum XX: 183-84, 189, 193-96, October 1957. 


COMBES; George D. A. “The Fifty Original Proprietors of Hempstead.” The 
Nassau County Historical Journal 18 (no. 3): 1-16, Summer 1957. 


CUMMINGS, Abbott Lowell. “Samuel McIntire and His Sources.” Essex 
Institute Historical Collections 93: 149-66, \pril-July, 1957. 


DAVIDSON, Marshall. “Whither the Course of Empire.” American Heritage 
vol. 8 (no. 6): 52-6! .04, October 1957. Illustrated. 
Five allegorical paintings by Thomas Cole, owned by The New-York 
Historical Society. 


DAVIS, David Brion. “The Movement to Abolish Capital Punishment in 
America, 1787-1861."" The American Historical Review 83: 23-46, Octo- 
ber 1957. 


DE VOE, HOWARD. “Pleasantville’s Lost Cavern.” The Westchester His- 


torian of the Westchester Historical Society 36: 72-74, July-Septembe: 
1957. 


DONALD, Aida DiPace, Ed. “The Diary of an Abolitionist: George W. 
Jonson.” Niagara Frontier, Published by the Buffalo Historical Society 
4:45-52, Summer 1957. 

Excerpts, 1838-1854, from the diary of George W. Jonson (1801-1880) , 
owned by the Buffalo Historical Society. 

DRAHOS, Nick. “Old Water Mills of New York.” The New York State Con 
servationist 12:5-7, August-September 1957. Illustrated. 

FALES, Dean A., Jr. “The Furniture of [Samuel] McIntire.” Essex Institute 
Historical Collections 93: 167-78, April-July 1957. Illustrated. 
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FAYEL, Joseph. “William Cooper, Jefferson County Pioneer.” North Country 
Life 11 (no. 4): 10-13, 62, Fall 1957. Adapted from the Watertown Daily 
Standard, March 8, 1902. 


HARTMAN, William. “Custom House Patronage under Lincoln.” The New- 
York Historical Society Quarterly 41: 440-57, October 1957. Illustrated. 


HARVEY, Harry B. “Action on the Albany Post Road, The So-called ‘Battle 


of Edgars Lane’ [September 30, 1778].” The Westchester Historian of 
the Westchester County Historical Society 33: 83-85, July-September 1957. 


HATFIELD, Oakley. “The White Plains Battle Flag.” The Westchester His- 
torian of the Westchester County Historical Society 33: 68-70, July- 
September 1957. Illustrated. 


JOHNSON, Laurence A. “Fruit Lifters” [for loosening dried fruit and sugai 
in barrels and boxes]. The Chronicle of the Early American Industries 
Association, Inc. 10:28-30, September 1957. Illustrated. 


JUCKETT, Eunice Telfer. “East End’s Picket Fences.” Long Island Forum 
20: 165-66, 175, September 1957. Illustrated. 
Picket fences in East Hampton, recorded and described by Frank B 
Eldredge. 


LABAREE, Benjamin W. “[Samuel] McIntire in Print—A Selected Bibilo 
graphy.” Essex Institute Historical Collections 93:222-30, April-July 1957. 


LA FRANCE, A. Ward. “Elmirans in the Early Automobile Picture.” The 
Chemung Historical Journal 3: 347-61, September 1957. Illustrated. 


LANKES, Frank J. “Last Days of Red Jacket.” Niagara Frontier, Published 
by the Buffalo Historical Society 4:43-45, Summer 1957. Two maps. 
Location of Red Jacket’s home on the Buffalo Creek Reservation. 


LARKIN, Oliver W. “Samuel McIntire and the Arts of Post-Colonial 
America.” Essex Institute Historical Collections 93:211-21, April-July 1957. 


LASCHEN, Clara. “Dr. Mary Walker, Pioneer for Women’s Rights.” North 
Country Life 11 (no. 4): 7-9, Fall, 1957. Illustrated. 


LEMMER, George F. “Early Agricultural Editors and Their Farm Philoso- 
phies.” Agricultural History 31:3-22, October 1957. Including Luthea 
Fucker, Willis Gaylord, Jesse Buel, A. J. Downing and Sclon Robinson 


LITTLE, Nina Fletcher. “Carved Figures by Samuel McIntire and His Con- 
temporaries.” Essex Institute Historical Collections 93:179-99, April-July 
1957. 


Including John and Simeon Skillin, Joseph Wilson and William Deering 


MARTIN, John Stuart. “When the President Disappeared—While panic 
gripped the nation in 1893, Grover Cleveland suffered his own secret 
ordeal on a yacht in Long Island Sound.” American Heritage 8 (no. 6): 
10-13, 102-3, October 1957. Illustrated. 

O'DONNELL, Thomas F. “‘I’m Afloat!’ On the Raging Erie.” New York 
Folklore Quarterly 13:177-80, Autumn 1957. 

Ballad printed in the Utica Daily Gazette, April 17, 1845, to be sung to 
popular music by Henry Russell. 


OTTENBERG, Louis. “Alexander Hamilton’s First Court Case: Elizabeth 
Rutgers v. Joshua Waddington in the Mayor's Court of New York City, 
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1784.” The New-York Historical Society Quarterly 41:423-49, October 
1957. 


REICHART, Walter A. “Washington Irving’s Interest in German Folklore.” 
New York Folklore Quarterly 13: 181-92, Autumn 1957. 


SCHEER, George F. “The Sergeant Major's Strange Mission—General Wash- 
ington wanted Benedict Arnold taken alive right in the heart of British- 
held New York.” American Heritage 8 (no. 6): 26-29, 98, October 1957. 
Illustrated. 


About Sergeant Major John Champe, in October, 1780. 


SHERMAN, Constance D. “A French Naturalist [Jacques Gérard Milbert] 
Visits the Shakers.” New York Folklore Quarterly 13:172-76, Autumn 1957. 


STRUBLE, Mildred E. “Westchester County Jail—1856-1957.” The West- 
chester Historian of the Westchester County Historical Society 33:86-88, 
July-September 1957. 

One illustration of the jail on Martine Avenue, White Plains, of which 
the demolition was begun July 1, 1957. 


SWAN. Mabel Munson. “A Factual Estimate of Samuel McIntire.” Essex 
Institute Historical Collections 93:200-210, April-July 1957. 


THOMAS, Owen P., Jr. “Philip Freneau: A Bibliography.” Proceedings of 
the New Jersey Historical Society 75:197-205, July 1957. 


VAGTS, Alfred. “The Germans and the Red Men.” The American-German 
Review 24: 13-17, October-November 1957. Illustrated. 
Influence in Germany of James Fenimore Cooper’s novels; “everybody in 
Germany read Cooper eagerly, from Goethe down.” 


VAIL, R. W. G. “The Photographer of the ‘Elegant and Salubrious Village’— 
Recollections of the life and work of a wet-plate photographer in a 
small town by his son.” Image, Journal of Photography and Motion 
Pictures of the George Eastman House 6:204-207, November 1957. 
Illustrated. 

About James Gardner Vail (born 1842), of Geneva, N. Y. 


WILLIAMS, Ruth S. “Irving’s Stories in Quidor’s paintings.” 
72:443-45, November 1957. Illustrated. 


Antiques 


WRIGHT, Nathalia. “The Art Collection of Horatio Greenough.” Old-Time 
New England 48:43-47, October-December 1957. 





LOCAL HISTORY IN THE LIBRARY 


Dorotnuy C. BARCK 
Librarian, New York State Historical Association 


The official program of Geneva’s Sesqui-centennial Celebra- 
tion, in August, 1957, contains a “Sketchbook” of pictures, maps, 
and brief articles about many phases of that city’s history and 
present affairs, compiled by Mrs. Frank M. Adams, Mrs. M. James 
Roberts, and Arthur J. Cowan, assisted by many people. 


The Town of Irondequoit published last year Irondequoit 
Story, A History of the Town of Irondequoit (Suburb of Roches- 
ter, County of Monroe, State of New York) covering the years 
1839-1957, collected and compiled by Maude I. West, the Town 
Historian. It covers the Town's history, landmarks, industries, 
schools, churches, cemeteries, and modern civic affairs, and is 
illustrated throughout. The 158-page book, with spiral binding, 
sells for $1.03, plus postage. 


Mrs. Florence Lee, Historian of Monroe County, compiled the 
fifth History Almanac of Monroe County (Rochester, 1957), cov- 
ering the years 1951 and 1952, and dedicated it to her predecessor 
as County Historian, Arthur H. Crapsey (1896-1955) . 


Carlton B. Scofield’s Stories of Peekskill and the Hudson 
River, issued in mid-1957 (mimeographed) , contains much about 
steamboats on the river, about Iona Island, Bear Mountain, West 
Point, and Constitution Island, with a number of illustrations. 
Mr. Scofield is Historian of the City of Peekskill. 


Volume 1, number | of the new quarterly bulletin of the 
Schenectady County Historical Society is dated September, 1957. 
The four-page leaflet contains an article by Neil B. Reynolds on 
“Inside the Old Stockade” (of downtown Schenectady) , Kathryn 
Wood's account of “Museum Pieces” owned by the Society, the 
fall lecture program, and notices of the Society's activities. 


Islay V. H. Gill’s “A History of the Argyle Patent’ was issued 
by The Washington County Historical Society in 1956, (as 
Number 4 of the History of Washington County, N.Y.) 


Colonel Sydney E. Hammersley’s The History of Waterford, 
New York was published privately by the author at Waterford, 
New York, in 1957, and sold for $5.50 postpaid. It is a bound 
volume of 399 pages, with illustrations and maps, covering the 
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cultural, social, and economic history of Westford from the time 
it was Halfmoon through World War II. 


The History of ‘The Reformed Church, Middleburgh, N.Y., 
1732-1957 (43 pages, illustrated), by Mrs. Frances B. Spencer, 
contains the church’s annals, a list of its ministers and members 
of its Consistory, and an account of the restoration of the edifice 
after its devastation by the flooding Schoharie River in 1955. 


Publishing the record of its Second Fifty Years, 1906-1956 mark- 
ed the centennial of the Main Street Baptist Church of Oneonta. 
The book was compiled by a committee, under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. George F. Gibbs. Besides lists of officers and members, 
and brief accounts of the pastorates of the five ministers during 
the past half century, there is a section about all the organizations 
in the church and in its Sunday School. 


Dr. John H. Stelter’s History of Ark Lodge No. 33 F. & A. M. 
1807-1957 (Geneva, N.Y. [1957], 103 pp.) starts with an account of 
“The Beginning of Freemasonry In the Genesee Country,” nar- 
rates the story of three periods of Ark Lodge’s history, and con- 
cludes with a number of lists of officers and members, past and 
present. 


Master Builders of Middletown 1856-1956, by Mildred Parker 
Seese and Ethel Blanchard Gage, records the history of Hoffman 
Lodge, No. 412, F. & A. M., and of its predecessor, Hoffman 
Lodge No. 300, with the local history of Middletown, N. Y., as 
its background. The illustrated volume of 269 pages, printed in 
February, 1957, by The Bookmill on Windy Hill, Goshen, N.Y., 
includes a complete roster of 2516 members of Hoffman Lodge 
No. 412, with the occupation and place of birth of each member, 
and the date when he joined the Lodge. 


Lester J. Cappon’s paper on “Genealogy, Handmaid of His- 
tory,” has been reprinted from the National Genealogical Society 
Quarterly for March, 1957, as Number 17 of the Special Publica- 
tions of the National Genealogical Society (Washington, D.C., 
1957, 9 pages, price $1.00 to non-members.) 


Number | in the Museum Pamphlet Series of the Shelburne 
Museum at Shelburne, Vermont, is Lilian Baker Carlisle’s ac- 
count of The Carriages at Shelburne Museum, (published by 
the Museum in 1956, priced at $2.50). The large collection of 
vehicles assembled by Mr. and Mrs. J. Watson Webb in the 
museum they founded in 1947 is interesting and varied. The 
volume’s 71 pages contain 78 illustrations, with descriptive text, 
of phaetons and carts for an owner’s driving, elegant carriages 
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for urban boulevards, four-in-hands, Concord coaches, surreys 
and Rockaways. Fourteen of the carriages were built by Brewster 
and Company of New York and nine of the vehicles by other 
New York State makers. 


The second publication in the Shelburne Museum’s Pamphlet 
Series is Pieced Work and Applique Quilts at Shelburne Museum 
(1957), also by Mrs. Lilian Baker Carlisle. It describes a number 
of quilts and counterpanes. The frontispiece, in color, shows part 
of the old “Peacocks and Peahens” applique spread, and there 
are over ninety illustrations in black and white. The design of 
one quilt, found at Setauket, is called “New York Beauty,” and 
the “Abraham Lincoln spread,” dated February 10, 1865, was 
made at Kingston, N.Y. 


No. 3 in the Shelburne Museum’s Pamphlet Series is Frank H. 
Wildung’s Woodworking Tools at Shelburne Museum (1957), a 
volume of 79 pages, with many illustrations on almost every page. 
The brief history of woodworking is followed by chapters relating 
to wood saws, chisels, planes, routers, draw knives and other tools 
(each section containing a definition of each type of tool, and 
descriptions of specific items in the large Shelburne collection). 


~ 


- 





BOOK REVIEWS 


A Short History of New York State. By Davin M. Ets, JAMEs A. 
Frost, Haroxp C. Syretr, and Harry J. CARMAN. (Publish- 
ed in cooperation with the New York State Historical As- 
sociation by Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 1957. Pp. xiv, 
705. Illustrations. $7.75) 


Some twenty years ago the New York State Historical Associa- 
tion and Columbia University Press published that magnificent 
ten-volume History of the State of New York (1933-37) edited 
by the late Alexander C. Flick. In 99 chapters written by about 
70 authors, it made a lasting contribution. Its emphasis on eco- 
nomic and social history was certainly praiseworthy. But it is 
doubtful that many readers have persisted in finishing it, and its 
oftentimes topical treatment left something to be desired. For a 
long time, a single volume has been needed, a compressed and 
unified story and one that would consider the great changes of 
the last two decades. The task was monumental, apparently in 
these days of specializaton too complex and difficult for any one 
scholar to accomplish. Only the historical association of a true 
Empire State would even think of calling this volume with its 
more than 700 pages and 250,000 words a short history. 

The book is designed for both the general reader and the col- 
lege classroom. Its organization is clear and sound. The arrange- 
ment is in the main chronological with nearly half the space 
devoted to the post-Civil War period. There is a good balance of 
political, economic, and social history and a valiant try at keeping 
the state and the city in proper perspective. The bibliographical 
essay is helpful and reasonably concise, though the index is some- 
what skimpy. 

Dr. Louis C. Jones’s Foreword is provocative and sprightly. He 
also clearly delineates the fields of the authors. In brief, Professor 
Ellis wrote 20 of the first 26 chapters that cover the period 
through the Civil War, while Dean Frost’s 6 chapters deal with 
the politics of that era. Professor Syrett and Dean Carman 
divide the remaining 16 chapters, with Syrett writing chiefly 
the political ones and Robert Martin Adams collaborating with 
Carman on the final chapter on “Changing Cultural Horizons.” 

So much for the framework of the big volume. The next in- 
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quiry is to determine how effectively the authors tell their story. 
First of all, what emerges as the underlying theme? It seems to 
be largely the slow growth of American democracy. 

None of the thirteen original colonies was more dominated 
and harassed by a powerful aristocracy than New Netherland 
and then New York. The stubborn and cantankerous landlords 
of the Hudson and Mohawk valleys, abetted by wealthy mer- 
chants and scheming lawyers, managed to engross the land and 
set up a leasehold system of tenure. Because the Iroquois Con- 
federacy occupied most of the fertile reaches beyond Albany, 
settlers could not escape the landlords by pushing west. Under 
these conditions, New York City was slow to thrive and in 1760 
had only 18,000 inhabitants as compared with Philadelphia's 
24,000. Nor was New York as advanced culturally as Boston or 
Philadelphia. 

The New York aristocrats were not enlightened politically. 
They failed to develop the leadership and wisdom that the Vir- 
ginia planter statesmen achieved. There was almost a class strug- 
gle in New York with tenant farmers and the propertyless city 
laborers aligned against landlords, merchants, and lawyers. 

After the Revolution the state began to prosper. Partly it was 
geography—a superb seaport and an excellent system of internal 
waterways reaching deep into the continent to the Great Lakes. 
Partly it was people—the aggressive, imaginative Yankees stream- 
ing into New York City and throughout the upstate area and the 
empty-handed, industrious European immigrants determined to 
improve the lot of their children. Partly it was statesmanship— 
that forged political solutions after the contention of shrill, even 
bloody, campaigns; that provided economic ingenuity to get the 
jump on other states by digging the Erie Canal or developing 
the auction system of selling imports or creating workable bank- 
ing and industrial corporations; and that carried on social ex- 
perimentation such as starting public ‘schools, backing reform 
movements, and even reluctantly accepting the much maligned 
labor unions. 

The people of the Empire State usually found themselves in 
the mainstream of American democratic movements, sometimes 
dropping behind as with the draft riots, Boss Tweed, or the in- 
surance scandals, sometimes in the vanguard with Walt Whitman, 
Al Smith, or The New York Times. But never, after Governor 
George Clinton’s administration when the state hesitated to ratify 
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the Constitution and the city even threatened to secede from the 
state, never did New York fight for long against the currents 
that were creating a new kind of social order with more equality 
of opportunity for all. The two New Yorks, upstate and munici- 
pality, usually sang a sweet duet in the national chorus of liberty. 

As a result, New York has no need to overemphasize its colonial 
beginnings. Its progress since the Civil War—political, industrial, 
cultural—is just as exciting, just as original, just as living. What 
state can glory in as high a percentage of topflight governors in 
the last half century—Charles Evans Hughes, Al Smith, Franklin 
Roosevelt, Herbert Lehman, and Thomas Dewey? 

The whole book is a pleasure to read despite its length. Some 
of the later chapters may seem too statistical, but New York is 
huge, and perhaps her varied regions demand that telegraphic 
type of treatment. The writing is usually direct and concise. Oc- 
casional chapters arouse warm affection in the reader, for ex- 
ample, Ellis on “The Yankee Invasion of New York,’ Syrett on 
“Al Smith and Reform,” or Carman’s personal love affair with 
“Agriculture in the Empire State.” 

The volume is dedicated to the late Dixon Ryan Fox. Would 
that that imaginative Yorker were alive to rejoice in this inter- 
pretation of his favorite state. No one did more than he to arouse 
enthusiasm for New York history both among the scholarly and 
among the happy amateurs. That kind of historical statesman- 
ship paid off, and this book is but one dividend. In turn it will 
inspire college students and general public with fresh regard for 
the state and lead to new understanding and research in its rich 
history. 


Colonial Williamsburg Epwarp P. ALEXANDER 
The Liberal Arts College. A Chapter in American Cultural His- 


tory. By Georce P. Scumipt. (Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, 1957. Pp. viii, 310. $6.00) 


The best short volume on higher education in this country has 
been written, not by an educationist or a special pleader for 
some tendentious foundation, but by a historian who knows how 
to write. Once again is demonstrated the value of the historical 
approach to a new and undefined field of study. 

Fully documented and indexed, but with no pretence at enu- 
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meration of the vast library of education, the book takes us 
smoothly and swiftly through twelve topical chapters, successive 
in time and summarizing a dozen of the major factors in the 
story. Every reader of educational history will echo the author's 
plaintive word of weariness in his bibliographical note, as he 
looks back over the waste land of inaugural addresses, tomes of 
catalogues, and college histories. But he hastens to say that the 
tone is improving. 

The historian is so preoccupied with setting our feet on the 
right path of approach, that half the book is gone before he has 
arrived at the gate of the first university. Five chapters are taken 
up in describing the early “colleges of the wilderness,” with their 
classical preparation for ministry and law, their debt to denomi- 
national enterprise, their dormitory and boarding-house life, 
and their old-time president to admonish and exhort. Another 
chapter brings the women’s colleges up to date, from Emma Wil- 
lard to Sarah Blanding. The author’s professorship at Douglas 
College must account for the predilection that has given as many 
pages to them as to “The Emergence of the University,’’ which 
follows meekly. This reviewer cheers, of course. 

Four chapters trace in clear outline the growth of the univer- 
sity college, linked to, and often submerged by, the professional 
schools, but always the hard core of loyalty and support, which 
even Johns Hopkins was unable to discard. In identifying stu- 
dent self-government with the honor system and deploring its 
comparative failure at the larger institutions the book has not, 
I think, been quite fair in omitting reference to the development 
of the National Student Federation and its struggle to obtain 
some share in the governance of the university, such as was en- 
joyed by Italian students of the Renaissance. 

The title, “Dewey vs. Hutchins,” of the tenth chapter brings 
us at last to the arena of the day’s conflict. It is not quite simple 
enough to be centered in these two leaders, nor is the pairing 
entirely happy, though striking. It does pierce to the heart of 
the great problem of the day—the mass-movement of American 
youth through the gates of learning, with a well-heeled group of 
officials trying to close the gates in their face, and pre-empting 
the whole of philosophy in their own interest. Meanwhile the 
states open new universities every month. 

The problem is not solved: instead it runs over into another 
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chapter, which tidies up some of the other little problems lying 
around: the student-centered curriculum; the comprehensive 
versus the literal test; the mental tests and the psychological 
scorings; the tutorial and honors courses; the steady pressure 
of the great industries for a better engineer and salesman as 
the university end-product; the extension of the seven liberal 
arts into seventy warring disciplines. Among the topics, un- 
mentioned in the excellent index, are scholarships, self-help, early 
marriage, and early withdrawal, all headaches of the liberal-arts 
executive. 

Nor is there mention of the foreign students, the community 
and municipal colleges, adult liberal studies, junior liberal-arts 
colleges, and too little is said of our widespread denominational 
systems. But we cannot have everything; the book is eclectic in 
plan, choosing the best points for the “Chapter” defined in the 
sub-title. With this no one can quarrel; indeed, one is rather 
grateful that the author has stuck so successfully to his guns. 
It is a fine job, indeed, and will meet deserved approval. 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. H. N. MAcCRACKEN 


The American Heritage Book of Great Historic Places. By the 
Epitors of American Heritage, The Magazine of History. 
(American Heritage Publishing Co., Inc., in cooperation 
with Simon and Schuster, Inc., New York, 1957. Pp. 376. 
$12.50) 


Interpreting Our Heritage. By FREEMAN TILDEN. (University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1957. Pp. xviii, 110. 
$3.50) 


Let the reader take note that the field of historic preservation 
moves forward with giant steps in the United State. The proof 
lies, of course, in the historic sites and buildings which have 
been opened to the public during the last three decades; but 
witnesses to this truth are presented in the two books here offered 
for review. 

By the time this reaches print there are few readers of book 
reviews who will not know that the editors of American Heritage 
are up to some new tricks. Very goo” tricks too—for in their new 
Book of Great Historic Places they magnificently prove a thesis 
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which many of us have upheld for lo! these many years. They 
trace the course of American history from its beginnings through 
superb photographs,’ many in color, of the sites, the buildings, 
and the objects of history and through complementary and evo- 
cative text. The text—or narrative, as the editors call it—is really 
a series of topical essays by Richard M. Ketchum. All are well 
conceived; many are brilliantly executed, especially in light of 
the limitations imposed by pictorial considerations. 

In view of the magnitude of the accomplishment, I have thrown 
away the errata sheet I kept as I read. The errors are not grave 
and can be corrected in the many new editions that are certain 
to be printed. Then, too, perhaps the index can be checked and 
expanded. This is important, for the book has two special uses. 
Bulky though it is, it will be carried in many a car in the years 
to come as families in four-wheeled centaurs course the highways 
of history. It will be used, too, by many of us as the most com- 
plete record of historic sites and buildings now in print. This is 
accomplished by a state-by-state listing at the end of each of the 
nine geographical sections. 

Important as these special uses of the book are, however, its 
primary value will probably be derived by the thousands of 
readers who, this winter, will spend many a night reading these 
essays or just drooling over the photographs. A lot of American 
history is going to be learned by a great many people who have 
paid no attention to it since their high school or college days. 
And within the breasts of most of them—Praises be!—there is 
going to be stirred a desire to see the places themselves. Since this 
Association’s museums in Cooperstown receive most favorable 
treatment, editorially and pictorially, attendance should continue 
to climb! 

If you have decided to spend $12.50 for the foregoing, may I 
recommend that you go the whole hog and spend $3.50 more for 
a copy of Freeman Tilden’s new book called Interpreting Our 
Heritage? It, too, will make a wintry night more pleasant, and 
after you have read it, you will understand better the revolution 
that has taken place in the field of historic preservation in recent 
years. 

Freeman Tilden is an old friend of this Association, as his 
kind words about our museums’ operations in this book show. In 
1956, while his preliminary studies were still under way, he took 
time out to serve as the chairman of the panel on interpretation 
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for our Historic-House Keeping course, offered annually in co- 
operation with the National Trust. At that time he told how 
the National Park Service had obtained a foundation grant for 
this work and how his ideas on the subject were crystallizing. 
His thesis was—and is in this book—that historic sites and build- 
ings must be interpreted to the touring public, that there are 
principles to guide the interpreter, and that interpretation is 
a communicable art. 

What is interpretation? Mr. Tilden offers several definitions, 
which I am going to telescope in this manner: It is the revelation 
of larger truth behind historical fact for the enrichment of the 
human mind and spirit. In other words, he says—and those of 
us who have been in this field for some time will all agree— 
merely to offer historical fact to the eager and curious visitor, 
now coming to our great historic places by the millions each year, 
is not enough. We must evoke the spirit of the past; we must 
make the past live again insofar as we are able. We must deal 
with the whole and not only with the parts. We must stimulate 
thought not only about the past, but also about the present and 
the future. 

To do all this there must be standards. Jnterpreting Our Heri- 
tage is the first book, to my knowledge, to deal with standards. 
It is not the final word on the subject, as Mr. Tilden well knows, 
but this much can be said: When all the historic sites and build- 
ings listed in The American Heritage Book of Great Historic 
Places are being interpreted to a growing public with the in- 
telligence and imagination suggested by Mr. Tilden, the golden 
hour of historic preservation will have arrived. 


Cooperstown, N.Y. FREDERICK L. RATH, JR. 


Cornflake Crusade. By GERALD Carson. (Rinehart & Company 
Inc., New York, Toronto [1957]. Pp. xii, 305. Illustrated. 
$4.95) 


The change in the American diet, the growing awareness that 
gluttony was unhealthy, the introduction of breakfast cereals, and 
the part played by religious faddists in this movement make up 
the subject of Gerald Carson’s latest book, Cornflake Crusade. It 
is more than a story of the American cereal industry, however, 
for the author has given us lively and candid, although not 
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‘definitive, biographies of the pioneers in the manufacture of 
breakfast food, Dr. John H. Kellogg, Will K. Kellogg, and 
Charles W. Post, as well as a fascinating story of the development 
of Battle Creek, Michigan, into “Foodtown, U.S.A.” 


The cereal industry originated, as Mr. Carson shows, in the 
vegetarian movement of the early nineteenth century, through 
the efforts of faddists who “made war on the worship of Piggery,”’ 
—Sylvester Graham, the inventor of the cracker by the same 
name; John Caleb Jackson, abolitionist, “water cure’’ doctor of 
Dansville, New York, inventor of Granula, the first cold break- 
fast food; and in particular, the Seventh Day Adventist sect 
under the leadership of its “high priestess,” Mrs. Ellen G. White. 

As a result of one of several “visions,” Sister White led her 
colleagues into the field of dietary and health reform and estab- 
lished the Adventist Convalescent Home at Battle Creek. The 
sect subsidized the medical education of John Harvey Kellogg, 
son of an Adventist pioneer, and groomed him to be the superin- 
tendent of the home. The investment paid off. Dr. John Kellogg 
developed the home into a national institution, the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, which attracted hundreds of celebrities from all parts 
of the country. Henry Ford, Admiral Byrd, Upton Sinclair, Bob 
LaFollette, Amelia Earhart, J. C. Penney, and John D. Rocke- 
feller were a few of these. Some came for health cures, some 
for notoriety, and others for seclusion, like Harry M. Daugherty, 
the attorney general under President Harding, who was being 
sought by a New York grand jury. Dr. Keilogg’s interest in 
breakfast foods was closely tied up with the development of the 
sanitarium. As a struggling intern in New York City, Dr. Kellogg 
had seen the need for a precooked breakfast cereal, “partly as a 
measure of economy and partly because I was making experiments 
in diet.” Once at the Sanitarium, he turned his attention to this 
problem and in the following decades invented some of our best 
known breakfast cereals. 

Hundreds of ambitious people hurried to Battle Creek, drawn 
by the success of the “San” and the manufactured cereal foods, 
but only a few developed lasting interests in the city. Charles W. 
Post was one of these. His early failures, his meteoric rise to fame 
and fortune, and his great success with selling his breakfast foods 
to the American public, are woven into the drama written by 
Mr. Carson. So too is the story of Will Keith Kellogg, Dr. John 
Kellogg’s younger brother, who started as an errand boy and 
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ended up as one of the richest men in the nation and a donor 
of one of the great educational foundations of the country. 

Mr. Carson’s story is gleaned from an impressive selection of 
source materials, and presented in a scholarly and yet highly 
humorous way. The Old Country Store, his first book, and Corn- 
flake Crusade will stand for some time to come as guideposts for 
writers of social history. 


Lansing, Michigan Puitiep P. MASON 


“Whale Off!” The Story of American Shore Whaling. By EveRetr 
J. Epwarps and JEANNETTE Epwarps Ratrray. (Coward- 
McCann, Inc., New York, 1956. Pp. 285. 17 pls. 1 map. 
$10.00) 


American shore whaling and New York State’s part in it as 
represented in the strenuous variety carried on along the Long 
Island beaches has been practically forgotten. Much as it has 
caught the imagination of our history-reading public, whaling 
is too often associated exclusively with the deep-water type car- 


ried on by the men of Nantucket, New Bedford, and other New 
England ports. But shore whaling from small boats with primi- 
tive implements and in sight of land could be almost as thrilling 
and certainly just as perilous. 

It is quite significant, therefore, that this account which was 
first published in 1932, has been re-issued, after being out of print 
for a number of years, and now stands as one of the important 
sources of whaling history, told in the words of a Long Islander 
whaler, who died in 1950. Whale Off! is a stirring and authentic 
tale which recounts not only the excitement of the chase, but 
the routine work and play of these shore dwellers who were 
farmers and fishermen in the periods between whalings. The 
first part of the volume is the rollicking story of Cap’n Josh 
Edwards (1830-1915) who spent the early part of his eighty-five 
years on five voyages aboard deep water whalers all over the 
seven seas, but after 1868, played a leading part in off-shore 
whaling in the vicinity of Amagansett, Long Island. Here is an 
intimate and vivid account of all phases of this lucrative sea- 
hunting in which one whale might yield as much as three of four 
thousand dollars worth of bone and oil. What is especially im- 
pressive is the skill and hardihood needed by a handful of men 
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in frail boats to harpoon, kill by lance and drag ashore a whale 
often weighing seventy-five to eighty tons. 

As the second part of the book is devoted to the history of 
Long Island whaling in the seventeenth and eighteenth centur- 
ies, a period little known, one finds this section by Mrs. Jeannette 
Edwards Rattray an equally worthwhile contribution. It will 
be quite a surprise to many readers to discover that a Long 
Islander, James Loper of East Hampton, was invited to Nantucket 
in 1672 to teach the New Englanders how to catch whales, a good 
twenty years after this kind of “fishing” had been developed as 
an organized industry by the Long Islanders who had watched 
the methods of the Indians. An equally revealing point is that a 
bitter dispute on the matter of taxes on the profitable whale 
fishery arose between the Long Island folk and both the Dutch 
and English governments. Thanks to the gallant fight of Samuel 
Mulford, prosperous East Hampton whaler who journeyed twice 
to London and pled the cause personally of the Long Island 
whalemen in the House of Commons, the discriminating tax 
on whale fishing was removed and laws favorable to the fishery 
enacted. 


Rochester, N.Y. W. STEPHEN THOMAS 


America’s Arts and Skills. By the Eprrors of Life with an intro- 
duction by Charles F. Montgomery. (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, 1957, Pp. 172. 250 color plates plus black and 
white. $13.95.) 


This magnificently illustrated book represents a view of Ameri- 
can history, presented through the works of the craftsmen and 
artisans, from the Colonial Period to the present Industrial Age. 
The beautiful color and black-and-white photographs and the 
variety of expert help in producing the book will give Americans 
a warm sense of pride in their own history and heritage. 

Fashionable writers from Europe have often remarked at first 
on the crudity of the Americans, and later have scorned our mass- 
produced products and factory system. But this photographic 
essay shows that development in terms of an ideal of simplicity 
of design and usefulness, which resulted in bringing the most 
goods to the most people. The rapid growth and needs of our 
country left little time for frills and fancy work; the traditions of 
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European art were translated by craftsmen rather than artists. 
Our artistic heritage developed not in art galleries, but in the 
feeling of beauty in everyday life. It was applied to the carpen- 
ter’s tools, the grain forks and plows of the farmer, and the pro- 
portions of the home. America has had well-known artisans like 
Paul Revere, who turned out masterworks in silver. But perhaps 
our strong point has been mirrored more accurately in the uses 
we have made of common materials such as clay, tin, pine, and 
iron. The concept of streamlining, which implies eliminating 
unneccessary forms, is an old American idea, and can be seen 
in the clean lines of the broadaxes, ladles, and Pennsylvania 
rifles pictured in this volume. 

Lest anyone should think however that early American crafts 
were cold and austere, the cheerful atmosphere and the bright 
blankets and yarns shown in a color photograph of our Lippitt 
Farmhouse at the Farmers’ Museum reflect the love of beauty 
which made the pioneer home a snug haven. 

With the increase of population and the expansion of the 
frontier there eventually came a demand for more goods than the 
old time craftsmen could produce. But out of their concern with 
function and simple design developed a system which provided 
for people’s needs. In the section on Eli Whitney, inventor of the 
cotton gin, it is pointed out that he was the father of the mass- 
production idea which made possible the expansion of our econo- 
my. Already at the beginning of the 19th Century he created the 
system of “tooling up” and the machining techiques to produce 
completely interchangeable parts. This sounded the death knell 
of the individual craftsman, as can be seen by the editors’ in- 
creasing emphasis on inventions and machinery. 

The factory system resulted in an increase in leisure, and gave 
more time for the enjoyment and creation of fine arts. But as 
the chapters move from Greek Revival, through Victorian times, 
and into the present, it becomes more and more evident that our 
strong point lies in mass production of useful goods. 

Heading the final chapter is a reprint of the hand tools of the 
pioneer phase contrasting with a photograph of modern indus- 
trial development. Despite the outward differences it illustrates 
the continued concern with the same ideals of design and func- 
tion which are valid in industry today as well as three hundred 
years ago. After seeing this book many readers will come away 
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with a new awareness of every day objects, whether made of 18th 
century pine or 20th century plastic. 

In summing up, America’s Arts and Skills is enthusiastically 
recommended to all those who are interested in the living Ameri- 
can tradition. 


Cooperstown, N.Y. PER GULDBECK 


Counterfeiting in Colonial America. By KENNETH ScoTT. (Ox- 
ford University Press, New York, 1957. Pp. xii, 283. $5.00) 


Counterfeiting in Colonial America is an expansion of Profes- 
sor Scott’s numerous articles which have appeared in various his- 
torical and numismatic magazines. This work opens with an 
account of efforts to suppress counterfeiting in England as early 
as the sixteenth century—efforts which were not particularly 
successful despite the severe penalties inflicted upon the culprits. 
Many colonists carried a knowledge of the art of counterfeiting 
with them when they crossed the Atlantic to the New World. This 
knowledge, added to the scarcity of both hard and paper money 
in America, caused counterfeiting to flourish from the very be- 
ginning. The author traces the story of this illegal practice from 
the early days when white wampum was dyed blue (thereby 
doubling its value) to the period of the Revolution, when the 
British and their Loyalist supporters helped to cause economic 
chaos in the new United States by turning out huge quantities 
of counterfeit Continental currency. 


During the interim, every colony struggled with the counterfeit 
problem. Each had laws on the subject, but unfortunately for 
universal enforcement, not the same punishments were meted 
out. It was also easier to pass such measures than to enforce 
them. In the colonial wilderness it was difficult to round up 
suspects. The need of at least two witnesses made conviction 
difficult. It was comparatively easy to escape from local jails, and 
the fact that convicted counterfeiters were public charges made 
the townspeople willing to have them released to keep taxes 
lower. Moreover, the public sometimes preferred counterfeit 
currency to none at all, and thus was ready to countenance what 
the government regarded as nefarious. Counterfeiting was not 
limited to men. They not only had female accomplices, but also 
female competitors. Nor was the practice limited to habitual 
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criminals; sometimes persons of high estate were involved. 

New York Colony had more than its share of counterfeiters. 
This was natural not only because of the many people and the 
considerable trade passing through New York City, but also 
because its forest regions provided good hiding places. One 
notable rendezvous was the Oblong section of Dutchess County 
“where ’tis said a large Band of Villains have harboured for a 
considerable Time past, few of which but have a Crop or Brand- 
Mark upon them, as it is a Sort of Disgrace for one reputed honest 
to be seen among them.” 

Written in interesting fashion, the whole account holds the 
reader’s attention. Sometimes, however, the complicated accounts 
of efforts to capture and convict notorious counterfeiters leave 
a certain feeling of frustration. For the general reader, the weak- 
ness is the failure to explain a number of terms used; for the 
historian, the weakness is the absence of any documentation. The 
few illustrations could be clearer. All in all, however, the book 


should appeal to everyone interested in colonial monetary prob- 
lems. 


Syracuse University O. T. Barck, JR. 





New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 


MEMBERSHIP 


New members are welcome upon application to the Director. 

Dues: Annual, $5.00; Junior, $1.50; Life, $100.00; Endowment, $500.00; 
Benefactor, $5,000.00. Joint membership, if husband and wife, $5.00, but only 
one copy of New York History will be sent for a single payment of $5.00. 
A member is entitled to New York History (quarterly) and The Yorker (the 
magazine published for junior members); free admission to the museums; 
use of the libraries; discount on some Association publications; and fellow- 
ship with others interested in New York State and local history. 


JUNIOR PROGRAM 


This statewide program initiates and sponsors school chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 


LIBRARIES 


Manuscript and printed material on state and national history form a basic 
research library for each museum. At Ticonderoga specialized sections deal 
with the history of the Champlain Valley, and at Cooperstown emphasis is 
placed on statewide local history. The Farmers’ Museum library, housed at 
Fenimore House, deals with crafts, history of agriculture, farm techniques 


and folklore. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Research fellowships with the publication of important manuscripts in view 
are annually granted in memory of the late President of the Association, 
Dixon Ryan Fox. 

SEMINARS 


The Seminars on American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 


CONVENTIONS 
Meetings devoted to New York State history are held annually for members. 
AFFILIATES 
The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 
Lore are affiliated with the Association. 

THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


TICONDEROGA MUSEUM at Ticonderoga emphasizes early American 
furniture, Champlain Valley history and the story of the Iroquois Indians. 








